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To Reduce Feeler Waste 


Use our new Intermittent Feeler on your 


Northrop Looms. 


If you want to know 
more about it, we will send you an expert 
to talk it over. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Southern Office Atlanta Georgia 


Copyright 1917 by Draper Corporation 


Hopedale Massachusetts 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 
Home Office and Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


Southern Branch Factory 
Southern Branch Office 


E. M. TERRYBERRY, Southern Agent 


Cylinder and 
Doffer Fillets 
Napper Clothing 


167-169 South Forsyth St., Atlanta, Ga. 
1126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 
G. L. MELCHOR, Asst. | 


Stripper and 
Burnisher Fillets 
Fmery Fillets 


Top Flats and Lickerins Recovered and 
Promptly Returned 


Tempered Steel Twin and Domestic Iron Wire Heddles 
The Best Materials Obtainable Make Up Our Products 


Give us a trial on Cylinder and Doffer Fillets. This 
will satisfy you as to the merits of our Card Clothing. 


MORE 
SOUTHERN SPINNERS 


are using 


“AMTEX” 


Spinning, [Twisting and 
Spooler Tapes 
Than ever before 


This increasing demand indicates the 
—- of AMTEX Tapes over all 
others. 


We are pleased to build special Tapes 
for your particular needs. 


Send us your specifications and we will 
guarantee satisfaction. 


Manufactured by 
AMERICAN 
TEXTILE BANDING COQO., INC. 


GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sold in the South by 


Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


ESTABLISHED 1815 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


NEW YORK, N. Y. PROVIDENCE, R. L. BOSTON, MASS. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Starches, Gums, Dextrine 
Alizarine Assistant, Soluble 
Oil, Soap 


And Every Known Material from every part of the world 
for Starching, Softening, Weighting, and Finishing 
Yarn, Thread or any Fabric 
Special attention given by practical men to specialties for Siz- 
ing, Softening, Finishing and Weighting Cotten, Woolen and 


Worsted Fabrics; combining the latest European and American 
methods. 


Sole Agents For 
BELLE ALKALI CO., of Belle, W. Va. 


Manufacturers of 


Liquid Chlorine, Bleaching Powder, Caustic Soda 
Solid or Flaked 
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Whitin Machine Works 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
February il, 1926 


Dear Mr. Mill Man: 


The question of repairs is confronting you at all times. 
Spindles, rings and top rolls are typical examples of the many 
small but hard—working elements which are to be found on cotton 


machinery. Good work depends largely on the proper functioning of 
such items. Unfortunately, they wear out. 


Mr. Mason, Mr. McKaig and our Repair Department represent a 
service which, if carried out expeditiously and efficiently, is 
indispensible to the smooth running of a mill. From the head of 
the Repatir Department to the last man in our organization, we do 


everything in our power to get out repair orders as quickly as 
possible. 


| We feel sure that if you place your orders for repairs with 
us we will be able not only to satisfy you with the quality of our 


workmanship but also with the speed with which we carry out your 
requests. 


Yours sincerely, 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS 


AT 


YOUR 
SERVICE! 
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High efficiency over an exceptionally wide 
range has always been an outstanding charac- 
teristic of Allis-Chalmers electric motors. Ex- 
cellent design, consistently developed, and the 
use of carefully chosen materials have resulted 
in matchless operating economy and endurance 
in all types of Allis-Chalmers motors. 


Allis-Chalmers mechanical superiorities are 
emphasized in the Type “AR’”’ induction motor 
equipped with Timken Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings. Their greater load area for space occupied 
permits shorter, more rigid shafts. Their free- 


dom from friction makes it unnecessary to 
lubricate more than a few times yearly at the 
very most. Their extreme resistance to thrust, 
shock and every form of wear maintains the 
gap for the life of the motor. 


In bearings, as in frames, cages, windings, fan, 
and every other factor of design and con- 
struction, each type of Allis-Chalmers motor 
represents the higher value made possible by 
the scope of Allis-Chalmers activities, and by 
the wide acceptance of Allis-Chalmers prod- 
ucts. Send for Motor Bulletin 1132. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, DISTRICT SALES OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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: Only Two Parts 
Easier to Clean. More 
Vapor With Less Air 


Fixed Delivery, Non- 
Adjustable. Madein 
six Capacities : 


: The New Turbo Humidifier 


7 This is the new “N Type”’ These capacities are fixed at the 7 
| ; Turbo Humidifier. We have been factory; six different sizes. . 
| al testing it for nearly two years in There are only two parts in ; 
| laboratory and field. atomizer; easier to clean; more 


vapor with less air; less attention 
It supercedes our old R-12 type. required. 


No more R-12’s will be installed We have succeeded in cutting 
. on new jobs. The N Type atom- down the air used very greatly. 
; izer assembly, shown above, will This means much to users of 
: interchange with the old R-12 atomizer systems who want to ; 
atomizer assembly. build up humidifier capacity with- : 


es out adding to compressor invest- ; 
That and the Turbo principle ment or operating cost. ; 


are the only ways in which the N This is the first public an- : 
resembles the R. The Rtype was _—nouncement of this N type head. 
| adjustable, which was all right Without advertising, more than : 
when adjusted properly. Some- 10,000 have been sold and are in 7 
times it wasn’t. The N Type is operation with most satisfactory 


"ee 


| non-adjustable but made in results to every user without : 

different water delivery capacities. exception. ; 

| Parks -Cramer Company | 
meers 


rial and Air Conditioning 
Fitchburg Boston Charlotte 
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NATIONAL ERIE SCARLET 3B 


A NEW AND IMPORTANT ADDITION 
TO OUR LINE OF DIRECT SCARLETS 
FOR BATHING SUITS AND SWEATERS 


LTHOUGH elassed as a direct 
/ \ cotton dye, its principal applica- 
tion is on wool and silk. In mixed 
goods, it dyes both these fibres the same 
depth, and heavier than the cotton. It 
produces bright scarlet shades on wool 
of good fastness to light, washing, full- 
ing, sea water, and perspiration, and 
of good fastness to washing and light 
when dyed on silk. 


National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc. 
40 Rector Street, New York, N.Y. 


Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
Providence Chicago Montreal 
Hartford Charlotte Toronto 


NATIONAL 
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HE meeting of the Spinners’ Sec- 
tion of the Southern Textile 
Association was held at State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., February 5, 1926. 
Chairman Carl Harris called the 
morning session to order and stated 
that Mr. Cobb, secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association, would 
take charge of the meeting. 


MR. COBB: Gentlemen, we are 
certainly very glad to get the textile 
students interested in our manufac- 
turing problems and to have this 
opportunity of meeting with them, 
and our hope in holding sectional 
meetings, as most of you know, but 
for the benefit of the textile stu- 
dents we will state that it is in order 
to concentrate on problems for one 
department. The result of the sec- 
tional meetings then of course are 
reported to the semi-annual meet- 
ings of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation. Realizing that our efforts 
of practical manufacturing are 


somewhat at variance with the 


standards set up, we have recently 
been making some effort to get the 
theoretical man and the practical 
man together in order to set up 
tentative standards, so to speak, for 
the different things in the mill as 
relate to spindle, speeds, and draft, 
and twist, and things that we are 
not now, I am sorry to say, applying 
with the standards that are set up. 
For example, I believe it would be 
a task to find many mills that are 
putting in the standard as now laid 
down for twist in roving where they 
are making 30s warps from Ameri- 
can one-inch cotton. Surely if 
the standard is wrong, the mills 
are certainly making a mess of it. 
Then, if it is a fact that the mills 
in the practice are not using the 
standards as set up, then there must 
be something wrong somewhere, 
either the standards are wrong or 
the mills are wrong. This brings 
to mind one particular question 
from the manufacturer's standpoint 
that I have in mind. I am confident 
if you should ask a number of prac- 
tical spinners, that in the summer 
time during very hot weather or 
when their work happens to be 
running badly, if you put a turn of 
twist in roving it would help the 
running of their spinning. My pre- 
diction is that they would univer- 
sally answer yes. On the other 
hand, theoretically, I believe that 
we should only insert enough turns 
of the twist in roving to keep the 


roving from breaking back in the 
creel. Then there again somebody 
is wrong. Now, then, it is going to 
be quite interesting to have the 
theoretical man to come together 
to thresh out these problems, so to 
speak. That is a concrete example 
that theory and practice are abso- 
lutely at variance with each other. 

Only a few years ago, I am sorry 
to say there was as much coolness 
between the theoretical and the 
practical as there was between men 
of opposite sides of the Mason and 
Dixon Line, but thank goodness the 
Mason and Dixon Line is ancient 
history and the practical man has 
found out that the theoretical man 
is his best friend. 


Now, we have decided in talking 
with some of the North Carolina 
mill men last night, that it would 
be best to organize a North Carolina 
sectional meeting here today. From 
Mr. Harris’ standpoint, he is not 
familiar with fine yarn, and the 
sectional meetings we have been 
having have been on discussion 
more or less pertaining to what we 
commonly call print cloth yarns. 


That would be entirely foreign to 
you gentlemen here in North Caro- 
lina and vice versa. Therefore we 
think it would be very well to or- 
ganize a North Carolina spinners’ 
sectional meeting and let this meet- 
ing be known as the North Carolina 
Spinners’ Sectional Meeting and to 
give it a start we have decided as 
general chairman of the sectional 
meetings to appoint C. M. Black as 
chairman of your next meeting, and 
L. R. Gilbert as assistant chairman. 
Those are temporary appointments, 
of course, and it will be up fo you 
at your second meeting to elect your 
own officers. We hope that you 
will have a meeting certainly before 
our next semi-annual meeting so 
that you will have a committee to 
be at that meeting and report on 
your findings and discussions. If 
you will have a meeting within the 
next three months, we are sure you 
will begin to get interested in the 
work and see the great amount of 
benefit that you will all receive 
individually as well as your mills 
and that you will soon become as 
enthusiastic about the work as we 
are in South Carolina and Georgia. 
We will be glad to hear from Dr. 
Brooks. (Applause.) 

DR. BROOKS, President of the 
State College, then spoke as follows: 


. Chairman and Gentlemen: I 
cane to welcome this body to the 
State College especially, though I 
feel sure that you have felt the 
welcome already, received it al- 
ready. I wish to reinforce it again. 
I don’t know how much benefit you 
can derive from the _ institution. 
That is problematical, but I am sure 
the institution can derive a great 
deal of value from you. That is 
not problematical because we are 
just now as you have, some of you 
and perhaps all of you, already seen 
in the act of enlarging the textile 
school, and I shall say just a few 
words on this subject. 


What part shall the State College 
play in a great $2,000,000,000 busi- 
ness, or I might ask you the ques- 
tion, what part shall the spinners 
play in a great $2,000,000,000 busi- 
ness, for after some calculation it is 
estimated, I think fairly accurately 
that the textile business beginning 
with the seed as it goes into the 
soil until the fabric is satisfying 
my lady in her home,-amounts to 
approximately $2,000,000,000 a year, 
cotton business. Now let me come 
back to my first question, what part 
shall an educational institution play 
in certain enterprises involving 
mechanics, agriculture, chemistry, 
fertilizer, chemistry dyeing, design- 
ing, manufacturing, marketing, 
manners and customs of the people, 
the whims of the people, et al. Now 
what part shall a State institution 
play in this tremendous business? 
There is no other business in Amer- 
ica that is comparable to it. I have 
in mind the steel business. That is 
all concentrated, you might say. 
You have a much narrower field, 
but when we come to the textile 
business we deal with the elements 
on top of the earth, under the earth, 
and in the heavens above, and in the 
whole human gamut, you might say, 
of desire. And it is the most chaotic 
business in the world outside of 
running the American government. 


Some years ago I was in public 
school work, elementary and sec- 
ondary, and was in the western part 
of the State. I was going to conduct 
a teachers’ institute in one of the 
mountain counties and I was di- 
rected to go to a certain home 
where I could possibly secure board 
for the week, there being no hotel 
in the community. While the lady 
was making preparations to come 
down to negotiate with me, I was 


standing in the little sitting room 
and there was a little center table, 
marble topped, in the middle of the 
room on which there was a large 
family Bible nearly as large as the 
top of the table. I was turning the 
leaves of that book, just waiting for 
the lady to come down. I saw a 
little child come into the room and 
she looked at me with some degree 
of astonishment and laid her hand 
on my arm which was on the table 
like this, and she said, “Mister, Ma 
don’t allow nobody to mess with 
that book in this house.” (Laugh- 
ter.) 


As I stated, the textile business, 
and I have been study it a little at 
odd times in the last few years and 
have about come to the conclusion 
that there is one division of the 
textile business that “don’t allow 
nobody to mess” with that part of 
it. (Laughter.) But I think that 
we have come over into a period of 
co-operation when it is absolutely 
essential. 


I would like to tell of the sweep 
of the business as I see it from the 
standpoint of an educational insti- 
tution, not that I shall contribute 
anything to this meeting other than 
to give you an assurance that we 
see tremendous problems here and 
wish to make a confribution. In the 
first place, your business begins in 
the soil and hence we carry on 
here in the School of Agriculture 
a great program not only in giving 
instruction in what is known about 
the cultivation of the cotton plant, 
but are constantly carrying on re- 
search to what extent the fertilizer 
and the soil and the peculiar kind 
of seed that we have contributes to 
the value of the fibre which you 
must use, and I suggest that while 
you are here it would be a good 
idea if you would take to Dr. Win- 
ters about that end of the work 
carried on in connection with Pro- 
fessor Nelson here. I am speaking 
of research work and I am repeat- 
ing in that respect what I said at 
Burlington at the meeting of the 
textile chemists. For instance, what 
value is it for you to know that 
cotton cured in the seed gives fibre 
more oil and greater length or 
whether the best thing to do is to 
gin it immediately after it is culti- 
vated and turned over to you in 
the green state? We have some 
information on it. You have some 
information on it. I am not giving 
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you anything new, but suppose we 
van make a contribution in that 
way, co-operating with you, that is 
the beginning of the textile busi- 
ness. It begins with the farmer and 
the seed that he puts in the ground 
and against that is research —the 
value of the different processes of 
the work. 


Come on to the next part of it. 
We have to touch that phase of the 
work and we are doing if in some 
instances well, and in others we are 
just starting. 

Take your spinning, your next 
stage, we will say. That is your 
problem there, your part in a $2,- 
000,000,000 business. The thing that 
we are puzzling with and that you 
are puzzling with, is what is the 
nature of the fibre that you have 
just received. There you come to 
certain other research which we 
are beginning here, and the enlarge- 
ment of the plant here is for the 
purpose of going further into that. 
Will or will it not take dyes? Who 
knows, and who knows why it. won't 
and why if will? You have some 
practical knowledge of that which 
would be of value to us in research 
that we can carry on here when we 
finish the textile school in co-oper- 
ation with you, and we want to 
know it. We want your co-opera- 
tion in that, for without that it is 
useless for us to go ahead, for you 
stand at the lever of control in this 
entire business. Watch this, every 
stage of the process is full of a 


tremendous amount of research 
which must be in conjunction with 
the practical man. Theory and 
practice must go hand in hand. 
“Theory” comes from the Greek 
word Theos, which means God. 
That is knowledge, that is the 


truth, and it is not theory unless 
it contains truth. It is something 
else. We want truth with practice 
combined in the work. 


Let's go to the manufacturing 
stage. We will broaden out there 
still further in the processes with 
not only your fibre which comes to 
you in yarn, from the yarns over 
in the process in manufacturing 
into fabric. You have mechanical 
processes which must be studied. 
A great deal can be done, for in- 
stance, in our mechanical engineer- 
ing department co-operating with 
Professor Nelson, which is being 
done right now, but in addition to 
that, you have the dye problem, the 
strength of your materials, the na- 
ture of the fabric, and not only 
that, the designer, the man who 
must know the whims and fancies 
of our people. There is your proc- 
ess, with theory and practice again 
in a form of research that must be 
done either by you or somebody 
else. Otherwise you will be teach- 
ing old knowledge until the next 
generation, and somebody else is 
going to find some new knowledge. 
Can we work with you and help 
find that new knowledge? If we 
can, then we say that is our pur- 


pose. Then we will say that we 
have not enlarged the Textile 
School in vain. We do not think 


that we should go into a larger 
amount of manufacturing than we 
have been doing. All we are doing 
is to find the Theos here, tb~ truth 
about these things, working with 
you in order that the truth may 
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find itself functioning in your daily 
operation and then you have truth 
where it belongs. 


You can go further. You have 
your cloth made but here is a great 
field before you and somebody is 
going to have to change his market. 
Somebody has to study transporta- 
tion and relation to the market; 
somebody must study the whims of 
the people and what they. want in 
the different sections of the world, 
because your business has just be- 
gun when you turn it loose. When 
I say this, I mean the spinning end 
of it. It finds its home in my home, 
and when it finds its home there, 
and IT am satisfied with the new 
material I have got from you, I 
have discarded the old, and so it 
goes. You might say if follows the 
manners and customs of the people 
more than any other industry in 
the world probably, and the man- 
ners and customs of the people are 
satisfied just as the result of the 
great textle business comes into the 
home and meets the needs whether 
the things is fanciful, or something 
pertaining to the elementary things 
in living. 

So, gentlemen, no one division, 
whether domestic or mechanical, 
can live to ifself alone. It is tied 
in, in my judgment, with the great- 
est social forces of the world. It is 
not building material like iron or 
wood; it is not power like coal and 
electricity, and yet it embraces all 
in its relationship in a way and 
touches the very essence of social 
life not only as to its elemental 
things but the fine arts in the home. 
Hence, there is no place from the 
cotton field until it is put inf 
practical use that this institution 
should not try to make a contribu- 
tion, and that is our mission, and I 
wish to thank you gentlemen for 
coming and I hope you will be able 
to visit and inspect our plant and 
make any suggestion, because our 
purpose is to co-operate with you. 
(Standing and applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: I would like 
all the professors in the room to 
step forward and I would like to 
introduce you. 

The Chairman then introduced 
Dr. Nelson, Prof. Hilton and Prof. 
Grimshaw. 

THE QGHATRMAN: I heard a man 
express it last night. He said it is 
one of the greatest privileges he has 
to be able to work with these men. 
and IT am assuring you these men 
have the industry at heart and are 
trying to turn out young men here 
who are capable of taking their 
places in the industry and they de- 
serve our support. 

SECRETARY COBB: I do not know 
but that we would get just about as 
much information as we would in 
discussion if we would keep Dr. 
Brooks going longer. He has open- 
ed up a new field of thought for me 
and I know he did for your. We can- 
not impose on him though; it takes 
up too much of his time. We would 


like to hear from Prof. Nelson. 
(Applause). 
PROFESSOR NELSON then ad- 


dressed the meeting as follows: 

I can only say on behalf of our 
textrle school that we welcome you. 
We can add little to the welcome 
that has already been extended to 
you, if has been given you so whole- 


heartedly. We simply bear out the 
statements. 
We expect to go into research 


work in our textile school, We are 
at present teaching students who 
come to us principally from North 
Carolina and the southern States 
and some from the North the regu- 
lar textile courses as taught in every 
textile school. We desire to con- 
tinue those courses and to go ahead, 
to go further, to give those men the 
advantages of the research work 
right from the beginning from the 
plant to the finished fabric and car- 
rv il on further. 


I sometimes think that we as mill 
men, and I class myself as a mill 
man, do not open up our industry 
to people of the world as we should. 
We are apt to refer to our industry, 
to the textile industry, to the manu- 
facturing end of it, as something 
that does not require any scientific 
knowledge. When we go in the field 
and pick cotton and get those indi- 
vidual fibres, thousandth part of an 
inch in diameter, and less than that, 
every fibre independent of each 
other, and we have to take every 
fibre and put it together, parallelize 
each fibre and make the thread out 
of it, and you say you have a little 
bit of cotton yarn. It is a scientific 
business we are in today and mus! 
be treated scientifically. I claim 
there are as many scientific men in 
the mill business and. working in our 
mills as in any other industry. It 
requires scientists of-a certain kind 
to make yarn. Then again’ we speak 
of our designing. When we speak 
of designing, we think usually 
of designing of fabrics but that is not 
all there is to it. We must design 
a cotton yarn before we can make 
a serviceable cotton fabric. We 
must have a correct yarn and the 
correct proportions of yarn, warp 
and filling, if we are to make a ser- 
viceable fabric. What has made 
that cloth which we have heard so 
much about these last few years, 
broadcloth? It is generally admitted 
that English broadcloth is one of 
the best fabrics that has ever been 
made, but I am satisfied that even 
though we give them credit for tnat 
cloth, I am satisfied that we can in 
this country, and do and are at pres- 
ent making as good broadcloth as 
they make abroad. I might say there 
is an exception to that in the very 
finest yarns, but only with that ex- 
ception. I do not hesitate to say that 
we in this country are making fab- 
rics in general as good as the import- 


ed. It is an interesting study to study - 


the fabrics that are imported in 
America. Those that come from Bril- 
ain, France, and Germany,—we are 
not getting many fabrics from Ger- 
many at the present time, but they 
are coming up, importations are in- 
creasing. They have now a wonderful 
reputation for fabrics made _ from 
waste. The English fabrics are not 
quite as fancy as the French fabrics, 
but they are fabrics such as broad- 
cloths, and that cloth has had a tre- 
mendous demand. It created this de- 
mand because it was worth while and 
so would go under the fancy cloths of 
France that require designing to 
make those cloths, the expensive 
cloths, the fabrics that sell from $10, 
$15, to $20, to $30 a yard. When we 
get into those fabrics we are getting 
into fabrics that are only expensive, 
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but beautiful to look upon, and we 
want to remember this, that those 
fabrics are generally made not on 
power looms—I am speaking of cot- 
ton, not silk; and tapestry, etc.— 
those fabrics are made on hand- 
looms. hence the cost. They are use- 
ful in that way. We use them in 
order to get ideas, and that is one 
thing in which the French at the 
present time, predominate, and that 
their designers put all the thought— 
I am speaking of cotton cloth,—into 
bringing out new ideas, new cloths, 
and so we go up. Now, that same 
thing will happen in this country. 
If we can train the young men to 
have a vision, to look forward and 
see if possible what the people want, 
we will progress. Of course, there 
finer fabrics that are imported are 
very limited. They do not come into 
this country in tremendous quanii- 
ties. They are very limited because 
of their value and because they are 
made in these small quantities for 
just as soon as a novelty fabric is 
taken up by the people at large it is 
no. longer a novelty or specialty fab- 
ric. 


- I] would like to say a word about 
our school again. We are open to 
make our school a school whieh will 
he of real service to the mills We 
want every mill man to feel that 
he can come to our school and if he 
has any problems which he would 
like to have us help solve, we want 
him to come to us. We want also 
to feel that we can depend on your 
co-operation along those lines, feel 
that we are turning oul young men 
who will eventually go out into your 
mills and ask your co-operation when 
we send them out so that you will 
help them. Of course, we know that 
young men who go out from the 
school have not had the experience 
that you men have had. Experience 
can only be gained by actual work. 

We expect to put in our school 
an experimental laboratory, a re- 
search laboratory, and an experi- 
mental laboratory where we can 
make these tentative standards such 
as have been mentioned by Mr. Cobb. 
As you know, there are no standards 
for making cotton yarn. Take a mill 
makings 20’s or 30’s or any number 
of yarn, there are no two mills alike, 
no two mills that will make that 
same yarn from the same organiza- 
tion. They are all different, all af- 
ter the same end, though. If we can 
get some general standard from 
which to build, then we will have 
gained something, and we are hop- 
ing to take our machinery which we 
shall install in our school and make 
these different tests. We have done 
some of that in the past, quite a lit- 
tile. I was looking up a report 
where 20's yarn was made and the 
student took different rovings and 
put that roving, the different rov- 
ings through the different fly frames 
and spinning frames ,making the 20's 
varn and he started on slubber and 
put the different numbers to get 
the different twists in his roving and 
slubber, intermediate and fine frame, 
and found that made the 20’s He 
started with the spinning frame and 
did the same thing; he started with 
3%, went to 4 and the 5 up to 8 which 
vou know is getting into hard twisted 
and it is interesting to note when he 
got his 4.75 right through he had 
the best breaking strength of ali the 
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Stop Losses 


Beam Heads 


FRANK 


MOSSBERG 


CORPORATION 


Steel Beam Heads 


cannot break—and are lighter 
than the cast-iron type 


You mill men—you know what it means to 
face the constant breaking of beam heads of 
the cast-iron type. Expense of replacement— 
loss of time in production—rewinding of 
yarns—it all means money out of pocket for 

ou. So we know that MOSSBERG Steel 

eam Heads will interest you. For they are 
your logical solution. 


Their first cost is their only cost. Made of 
steel, MOSSBERG Beam Heads are unbreak- 
able and do not warp and bend. They are 


absolutely true, ensuring perfect tension on 
the yarn, and have a special friction sheave 
made in the form of a cup. This is drawn 
through specially finished tools in a powerful 
press and accurately centered on the head. 


All these good points are backed by the 
MOSSBERG Guarantee. Let us send you 
more details. 


FRANK MOSSBERG CORPORATION 
Attleboro, Mass. 


ORIGINATORS OF STEEL BEAM HEADS 
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yarns that he made. Is he correci? 
We cannot say absolutely. That is 
one thing we want to try and prove, 
to demonstrate, when we get our new 
textile school we are hoping to lay 
aside a room in that building 25x75 
and to equip that as a little cotton 
mill so that we can regulate mois- 
ture, get atmospheric conditions 
such as they have in the mill, and 
then the tesis made there we think 
will be worth while. We ask your 
co-operation and co-ordination. Co- 
operation I must say is getting some- 
thing like efficiency, and you know 
what efficiency means,—when a man 
comes ipto your mill and says he is 
an efficiency man. After the war, 
we got tired of that word, but it is 
getting the same way with co-opera- 
tion because unfortunately co-opera- 
tion is all right if everybody would 
co-operate, but we find some folks 
that co-operate all right if you agree 
with them, but they don’t want to 
co-operate with you. We want your 
co-operation and we want to co- 
ordinate our work and we want you 
to come and see us and we want you 
to offer your suggestions to us and 
tell us anything you would like us 
lo do. We cannot say that we will 
do it, but we will do all we can- Come 
and meet with us. This morning Mr. 
Clark talked with some of our stu- 
dents. We want to welcome any of 
you to come and talk to our boys. 
We will be very glad to hear any of 
you: 

THE CHAIRMAN: Iam sure tha! 
we appreciate the remarks of Dr. 
Brooks and Prof. Nelson and it has 
given us all a line of thought that 
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we did not have and which it is well 
worth our while to consider. 


Before we start, I would like to 
pass out these slips and like to get a 
registration. We would like for you 
to sign your name, what mill you 
are with, and put the numbers of 
the yarns that you are spinning. I 
do not want any particulars aboul 
that yarn, but would like to know 
the numbers of the yarn you are 
spinning so as to get some ideas of 
the numbers represented here. 


Mr. Clark has suggested that we 
stand up one at a time and give our 
name and what mill we are with. 

I want to say that I am glad to 
see so many of the textile students 
here, and I believe we can all get 
a great deal out of these discussions. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am mighiv 
glad to see aS many men here this 
morning as there are and consider- 
ing the fact that this is one of the 
first meetings of this section, I do 
not think it is necessary for me to 
go into details trying to explain the 
object of these meetings because we 
are all acquainted with the proceed- 
‘ngs of these discussional meetings 
and I do not think that I ever saw 
even as many as two mill men gel 
together without talking shop. I 
think that they are the worst, or I 
will say the best about that of any- 
body I ever saw. That is what we 
are trying to arrive at this meeting, 
at these meetings, to get together 
and have discussions of the prob- 
lems that we encounter just as 
though you were talking with your 
friend. In other words, last night 


at the hotel, six men got together 
and they had a regular meeting. Il 
didn't start with that intention at all, 
but it drifted from one thing to an- 
other and it was really fine. That is 
exactly what we want to do this 
morning, so being familiar with the 
problems encountered by you men 
up here, I wouid just like to open the 
house for discussion of any thing 
that you would like to bring up, and 
we will try to be of assistance to 
you. I do not mean to say there is 
anybody here who can answer your 
particular problem or tell you what 
to do but it is an idea thal you may 
get something as a basis to work on, 
so the house is open for discussion. 

MR. GILBERT: One thing there 
is some difference of opinion about 
is the setting of the spinning rolls. 
What we want to know is, how far 
apart you should set the spinning 
rolls on inch cotton, for mstance, 
and what do you call inch cotton? 
We can take that blackboard. There 
is something in the setting of the 
spinning roll. We will take the 
blackboard and draw on there a 
little swatch of cotton and then let 
everybody say what he thinks about 
it and we will have Professor Hilton 
say what he thinks is the best prac- 
tice in that. We have a real carder 
and spinner here and while we are 
here I want to reintroduce some of 
the professors here. They have a 
real carder and spinner who is at 
the service of North Carolina mills, 
and I mean he is a real carder and 
spinner and not a man who knows 
a little about it and he can set it 


up right. 
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At the head of the department we 
have Professor Nelson, who as a 
weaver and designer, has no supe- 
rior in the United States. He is at 
fhe command of the State of North 
Carolina at any time you get in a 
hole with your weaving or spinning 
or carding. Either of those men 
will be able if you need them to do 
just the work that you want done. 
In their dyeing and designing de- 
partment they have wonderful men. 
They have a man designing who is 
an artist, one of the best that I 
have ever known, and you will be 
doing the best work you ever did 
if you will use the textile college of 
the State of North Carolina more 
than you have been doing. 


THE CHAIRMAN: While Mr. Gil- 
bert is drawing that, what is the 
general practice as to first or sec- 
ond roll setting in the spinning 
room?, What do you allow over the 
length of the staple? Some say 
1-16, but what is the general cus- 
fom? Mr. Dilling, what is your 
custom on that? 

MR. DILLING: Mr. Chairman, I 
do not know that I can give that. 
There have been so many innova- 
tions in setting rolls and in using a 
light roll in the middie. The roll 
that is weighted I think the general 
practice is from 1-16 to % inch. 
depending on the amount of stock 
that is used. The more stock, of 
course the longer it should be. The 
smaller amount of stock the closer 
you can set them and then there is 
something in the character of the 
cotton, as to its uniformity. Uni- 
form cotton can be set closer and 
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Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste 


HIS latest addition to the Ponsol series, 
even in the palest of shades, possesses 
excellent dyeing and fastness properties. As 
a vat violet it is of particular interest, inas- 
much as it is unaffected by either heat or 


moisture. 


Ready solubility, coupled with highly satisfac- 
tory penetration and level dyeing properties 
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permits its use on all types of machines. 


Ponsol Red Violet RRNX Paste is used to a 
considerable extent as a shading color of light 


pinks and mode shades. 
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The Truth About Slubs 


It dves not require inventions to make slubs, but often 
they are made, and that is another story. 


We wish to tell you that the Eclipse Automatic Yarn 
Cleaner is sure death to slubs. The Eclipse Cleaner not 
only catches all the slubs but thoroughly removes all the 
dirt in the yarn. 


Many knitting mills and spinning plants realize the 
extreme value of the Eclipse Cleaner, and are equipping 
their entire winding capacity with the Eclipse Cleaners. 
The basic principle of good knittng and weavng is thor- 
oughly clean yarn. 


Why make yourself believe you are getting the best 
results when you can absolutely improve your yarn with 
the Eclipse Cleaner. 


_The Eclipse Cleaner is easily attached to your winder. 
It does not add any additional cost to your winding costs. 
Upon request we will cheerfully give you a demonstration. 


Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Makers of 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner, Automatic Stop Motion, Yarn Tension Device 
Eclipse Van Ness Dyeing Machine 
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we have had certain kinds of cotton 
in the last few years that run more 
uniform than we used to have, 
especially the cotton that comes 
from California and Arizona that is 
produced in irrigated country where 
they can make the weather what 
they want it. There has been so 
much improvement in other sec- 
tions, too, that it is more uniform 
than it used to be, but I think from 
bite to bite not from the center, 
but bite to bite of the roll is best. 

MR. GILBERT: That is the rea- 
son I brought this up, because I 
wanted to find out, wanted Profes- 
sor Hilton to tell what he found 
relative to that. That is the gen- 
eral practice but it is not consid- 
ered the best way to set the roll 
now. Mr. Dilling, there are your 
long fibres that you cannot get out. 
In other words, these are the ones 
you would cut off with a pair of 
scissors if you were selling it. If 
you were buying it you add a little 
something to it here, buf here is 
fhe actual fibre. Do you mean that 
you would get 1-16 of an inch be- 
vond where these marks are or 1-16 
of an inch beyond the outside here? 

MR. DILLING: You put a hard 
question when you ask that. 

MR. GILBERT: Is it A or B? 
Referring to figures on the black- 
board.) 

The figure represented a cofton 
sample, with the longest fibres des- 
ignated by A, the shortest by B, 
and a point half way between by C. 

MR. DILLING: You are extreme 
on your markings as to length. 

THE CHAIRMAN: B is what you 


would pay for. and A what you 
would get. (Laughter.) 
MR. GILBERT: We would set 


{1-16 of an inch beyond this or— 
MR. DILLING: T think that the 
center mark would come closer— 
1-16 to % of an inch from the cen- 
ler mark. If you go where you 
would set for the next staple the 
majority of your staple would be 
too short for that. I think that 
thing is what brought about the 
one weighted roller. My roll is 


light enough to pull out without 
damage to it. 
MR. REYNOLDS: There is only 


one way to set the rollers if you 
want to make yarn. I do not know 
much about it but I have been aft 
if all my life and all I know is 
making cotton yarns, and that is 
just as close as you can get them. 
For every 1-16 of an inch you set 
them wider than you possibly can 
set them on Whitin, Lowell-Saco- 
Lowell or any other machine with a 
% roller you will make yarn 5 
pounds weaker. The only way to 
set for inch cotton is as close as 
you can get them. 


MR. GILBERT: I think he learn- 
ed something in his years in the 
mill. What is the best practice, 
Professor Nelson? 

PROF. NELSON: As close as I 
ean without getting the roving 
through. The further I get away 
the more uneven the yarn. 

MR. GILBERT: What do you 
consider the staple? 

PROF. NELSON: “C” in that case, 
the bulk. Some will go as low as % 
and some as high as 1-16, but 80 per 
cent will run inch cotton. You 
have to get the very longest staple 
anyway. 1-16 of an inch over the 
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bulk will take care of everything, 
I think. 

MR. GILBERT: You think 1-16 
over “C” or “A?” 

MR. DILLING: For ordinary light 
numbers 1-16 over “C” would be 
best. If you run something very 
heavy I think you would want to 
get more than 1-16. “C” is the 
average. 


MR. GILBERT: How many with 
“CO” is right, 1-16 over this, the bulk 
of cotton here and go one-half way 
between the bulk of cotton and 1-16 
over that? How many think that 
is right, raise your hands. I see 
about 7 or 8 hands. How many 
think that you should set your rolls 
to “A” from here to here? Raise 
your hands. 

THE CHAIRMAN: David Clark 
thinks so. 


MR. GILBERT: How many of you 
think you should set your rolls to 
the extreme outside? Nobody seems 
to think so and only half a dozen 
think it is 1-16 over “C,” so I don’t 
know what the others think. 

PROF. NELSON: If you get as 
close as you can to your longest 
staple so you cannot get cotton 
yarn through you are O. K. If you 
start getting bunches through there 
your rolls are not far enough apart. 

PROF. NELSON: It will be about 
the same as “B.” 


MR. GILBERT: If anybody does 
not agree as to 1-16 over “C” let’s 
hear. “C” would be the bulk of 
cotton plus one-half the length of 
the longer fibres. From here to 
here is not much cotton, it is just 
the long fibres that you have not 
pulled out. If you get the real body 
of the cotton it is “A.” The reason 
I want an opinion on that is that 
what the spinners’ meeting is trying 
to do is to get an average of what 
all you men think about whatever 
subject we bring up, that it may be 
put down as a tentative standard to 
go into the minutes of the associa- 
tion. If the spinners’ section of the 
Textile Association thinks 1-16 over 
“C” is right and that is what they 
are practicing, 1-16 over “C” would 
be right so far as the spinners of 
North Carolina are concerned, and 
that is what we want. 


THE CHAIRMAN: T have found 
this, that I believe it best to break 
some of your long fibres. How about 
that, Professor Nelson? 

PROF. NELSON: The more fibres 
you break the weaker your fabric 
gets. I am taking it as if it was all 
weighted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In saying that, 
I believe one of the best things I 
have done in the last twelve months 
is to go into that thoroughly. It has 
improved our mill more than any- 
thing else we have done. We went 
into the card room—we will take a 
basis of “C” on our slubbers that 
was making 74 hank roving and 
allow % inch over staple, on inter- 
mediates allowed 3-16 and speeders 
%; went to the spinning room and 
closed, as the gentleman said over 
there, as close as we could get. We 
are supposed to have full inch cot- 
ton and I called that inch cotton. I 
do not know about the full, but it 
is inch cotton. It is so flat. In 
other words barely 1-16 from bite 
to bite over an inch. You may not 
say that we are breaking any fibres 
but I think we are, and it has in- 
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Quality Paramount 


ITH many of the raw materials going into the chemical-consuming 

industries, market fluctuations are wide and frequent. In such 

cases the question of price may readily assume in the mind of the buyer 
an importance out of all proportion to other vital considerations. 


This undue emphasis on price may often extend even to those raw 
materials where market changes are infrequent and small, and where 
little may be gained by “shopping” for lower quotations. Thus, when the 
quality and uniformity of the product and the character of the manufac- 
turer should be the prime considerations, price frequently becomes the 
principal deciding factor. Long-established brand names and records of 
service may be entirely disregarded for a negligible difference in price. 


By rigidly adhering over many years to a uniformly high standard 
of manufacture, we have built up for our “Eagle Thistle” Brand products 
an enviable record for quality and uniformity, at the same time estab- 
lishing a reputation for satisfactory service and equitable business deal- 
ings with the consumer.._ We believe that discriminating buyers are rec- 
ognizing more than ever before that these are the first things to be con- 
sidered in selecting a source of supply. 


Sc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
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Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
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creased our breaking strength about 
5 pounds. 


A MEMBER: On your drawing 
there, is not “C” approximately the 
same as the right hand line of “A” 
over to left hand “B?” Is not your 
distance “C” approximately the 
same as that? 


MR. GILBERT: Ido not know. I 
did not draw with that intention. It 
seems to be exactly the same. 


MR, HADDOCK: What is the ad- 
vantage of going 1-16 over that? 
That takes in your extreme—t-16 of 
an inch over “C.” 


MR. GILBERT: I don't know. 
That is what I am trying to find 
out. 


MR. HADDOCK: “C” covers the 
extreme in your fibre and I cannot 
see any advantage going further 
than that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The projection 
here does not project over here, but 
the length of staple is from the 
body here to the tail at this end. 

MR. HADDOCK: My idea is what 
is the is the advantage of going fur- 
ther than that? 

MR. GILBERT: I do not know. 
That is the point. Personally I 
would set the roller at “C.” 

MR. HADDOCK: That is my idea 
exactly. 

MR. GILBERT: That would give 
you from right there beginning -at 
the bulk of the cotton to here. 

MR. HADDOCK: Yes, then you 
have covered the extremes in your 
staple and I cannot see the advan- 
tage of going further. 

MR. REYNOLDS: The fibres that 
stick out at the right hand side of 
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“C,.” there is the end of those on 
the left hand side? You mean the 
fibres on the left and right are one 
fibre? 


MR. GILBERT: I hardly think so. 
This would be tangled up in here 
and you would not be able to get 
either side exactly smooth unless 
you pulled out to “A.” 


MR. REYNOLDS: If you go to the 
bottom of “CG” you are setting a little 
bit over the bulk of the cotton. 

MR. GILBERT: Yes, from here 
to here. If you bulk this off you 
are setting the balance off way on 
the other side. 


MR. DILLING: Some of the long- 
er fibres would be the extreme end 
on either side, probably 75 per cent 
of it, dependent on the character 
of the cottan, would be “C” and 10 
would be from “A” to “A.” 75 to 
80 would be “C” or half way, an- 
other 10 per cent would be down 
and maybe 20 per cent would be 
down to “A.” 


MR. GILBERT: If the per cent 
of stock was specified it would take 
a different turn. “A” is 90 per cent 
of stock or less. If there is only 10 
per cent you should break them, if 
you are after strength. If you want 
something else but strength you'd 
better take that into consideration. 
I would say that was not generally 
understood. This “A” is 90 per cent 
of stock and 90 per cent is as short 
or shorter than “A” and this out 
here is just fibre that you get in 
pulling in cotton. Here is the bulk 
of the fibre. 


A MEMBER: What length is rep- 
resented by “A?” 


MR. GILBERT: Inch, % or what- 
ever you want it. 


MR. REYNOLDS: I want to ask 
in getting ordinary inch cotton 
what per cent of that are we sup- 
posed to get inch fibre? 


THE CHAIRMAN: Professor Nel- 
son can tell us that. The English 
are the only ones that set the 
standard. 


PROF. NELSON: ft is all sup- 
posed to be inch. It depends wheth- 
er buying or selling on that. 
(Laughter.) 


DAVID CLARK: The man that 
goes minutely into that is Oliver 
Murphy of Alabama. He goes 
through a regular system of taking 
long fibres on down and making 
slides and photographs. You can 
find photographs in his mill just 
how the fibres run, from inch to % 
and they do not average over %. It 
is astonishing to see If you pull 
cotton with the best men in the 
country it will run as low as %. 
They do it very systematically there 
and anybody can see the photo- 
graphs any time. 

MR. DILLING: I believe the way 
to get the greatest strength out of 
the yarn is to set the rollers as 
close as possible, but when you do 
that I do not believe you make as 
smooth and silky a strand of yarn 
as if you set them wider. You may 
not get the same strength but a 
better yarn. It will look smoother 
and have a more silky appearance 
and be better for some classes of 
work. In some classes of work the 
breaking strength is not the only 
essential. In weaving yarn the 
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breaking strength counts more but 
in some other classes appearance 
has about as much to do as break- 
ing strength. 


MR. ISLEY: I want to agree with 
Mr. Dilling in the point that he 
brought out. I have had 35 years’ 
experience. If set as close as I can 
set them—I would have to close or 
open my rollers when the cotton is 
all bought from the same staple, as 
sometimes it will be a little short 
and start wrapping around the little 
roller which shows it is too close. 
You have to open up if you get too 
close, set as close as you can with- 
out making cockly yarn. 


MR. GILBERT: We want to hear 
from other men so that we may be 
able to set a standard. There is a 
man going around doing all the 
good that he can. If he gets an 
order he appreciates it, and if he 
does not he always comes back with 
a smile on his face. Peter Quinn 
knows how to set rolls. We will 
hear from him on the subject of 
roll setting for a minute. 


PETER QUINN: If you set them 
wider you will get weak yarn. What 
they are doing today is to take the 
weight off the middle roller and 
put on one piece saddle and close 
up the rolls. That is what they are 
trying to do today. 

THE CHAIRMAN: From the reg- 
istration the majority are more or 
less on yarn, and we would like to 
get some expression from them. 

MR. McCOMBS: I do not see how 
you can set a standard on inch cot- 
ton unless you set it for certain 
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Builders of 


New Pattern Spinning Frames 
With Band or Tape Drive 


The illustration shows the Head End Section of 
our New Pattern Spinning Frame, with Improved 


Builder and Pick Motion. 


Our machines are of 


Extra Heavy Construction to withstand hi " 
speeds without vibration, thus insuring light 
running and reduced cost in operation. 


We build these machines in all 
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ALUMINUM 


To Executives who are Proud of Their Mills 


eA wutwon Paint on roofs, tanks, towers and fences will give your 
plant a crisp, clean appearance. 


And Aluminum Paint protects surfaces longer and better because it 
**leafs’’, forming a smooth, continuous coat of pure meza//ic aluminum. 


This extra protection and added beauty costs no more. A gallon of 


Aluminum Paint covers 500-700 square feet. And Aluminum Paint is 
more durable. 


An illustrated booklet—‘“‘Aluminum Paint’’—tells how to improve the 
appearance and lower maintenance costs in textile mills. 
Write for your copy today. 


Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in Seventeen Principal American Cities 
ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 
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To Increase Plant Efficiency— 


Pur the interior walls of your buildings with Aluminum Paint. Its soft, silver-gray 
sheen gives plenty of light without fatiguing glare. 


The reflective efficiency of Aluminum Paint lasts. Even gas and acid fumes have little 
effect upon Aluminum Painted walls. 


Notwithstanding these special advantages, Aluminum Paint costs no more than other 


first-class paints. Aluminum Paint is economical—it goes far. A gallon covers 500-700 
square feet. 


A single coat of Aluminum Paint completely blanks out the original wall color. 
Our illustrated booklet—‘‘Aduminum Paint” —shows you. how to improve the work- 
ing conditions of the mill, save on artificial light and reduce painting costs, 
We will gladly send you a copy upon request. 
Aluminum Paint consists of Aluminum Bronze Powder mixed with a mutable 
vehicle of otf or varnish bi 
Aluminum Company of America 
2401 Oliver Building - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Office: in Gites 
ALUMINUM IN EVERY COMMERCIAL FORM 


ALUMINUM PAIN 
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HOUGHTO 


A Harangue 


by Chas. E. Carpenter, 


UPERFICIALITY means lying on 
the surface and not penetrating the 
interior. 


Superficiality is the trouble with 
many of those chaps who pose as 
scientists. They have a little knowl- 
edge of the surface of things, but 

there is no depth of penetration to what they 
know. 


These four-flushers, who so frequently pose as 
experts, are usually afflicted with superficiality. 


Those guys who can use big words and look 
wise and do nothing, are afflicted with the disease 
of superficiality. 


That class of flappers whose outside garments 
are of the latest craze, but whose undergarments 
would not stand inspection. are cursed with super- 
ficiality. 


Superficiality means, “all on the surface,” in my 
language. 


And superficiality is the trouble with most cotton 
softeners. 


They are all right so long as their behavior on 
the surface is considered, but they do not go into 
the interior of the warp. 


It should be ever kept in mind that both cotton 
and wool are most effective filtration agents. That 
is to say, that liquids which pass through the pores 
of these fibers are apt to be freed from much 
which those liquids may carry in solution. Bone- 
black is one of the strongest filtration agents known 


Near Editor of 
The Houghton Line. 


and if a cotton softener, or warp conditioner, were 
passed through a column of bone black seven feet 
in height, the very first thing that would appear at 
the bottom of the filter would be pure water that 
terrible adulterant of which Ben Nit makes so 
much but which unfortunately is necessary as a 
solvent for the softener. The bulk of the real 
softening elements would remain in the bone black 
and if perchance the Softener had been combined 


-with the size, all of the starch, or other sizing ele- 


ments, would remain in the bone black. 


Likewise with cotton the tendency of most soft- 
eners is to permit merely the water—that terrible 
adulterant—to penetrate into the warp and leave 
the other ingredients on the surface to flake off in 
the weave room. 


Such softeners add to the warp but little lubri- 
cation and therefore but little additional strength. 


The major portion of their effect is superficial. 
They are affected with superficiality. 


HouGHTon’s Warp CONDITIONER is so designed 
that it will hold on to its softening elements, as 
well as to the size and carry them in to the interior. 
The well-known popularity of this product is due 
almost entirely to that property, which it possesses 
to a degree not even approached by any competi- 
tive make. 


It is the successful effort avoiding superficiality, 
which has made HouGHTon’s Warp CONDITIONER 
so popular and which has permitted the users 
thereof to so markedly reduce the breakage at the 
beam and carry the added size through to the 
finished cloth. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P.O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 
Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO, N. C. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Walnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


GREENVILLE, S&S. C. 
511 Masonie Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Garfield 3559 


AND ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Oils and Leathers for the Textile Industry 
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Practical Discussions By Practical Men 


Napping Heavy Weights. 


Editor: 


I am a napper hoss and I am hav- 
ing much trouble with the napping 
of heavy weights, like cottonades, 
etc. What is the best method to 
pursue to get a good nap and retain 
strength in the cloth. I would sure- 
ly appreciate it if some napper ex- 
pert would advise me in detail on 
this important matter through your 
columns. 

Napper. 


Changing Cloth Weights. 


Editor: 


When my cloth weights are too 
light or too heavy, how much 
should I change the filling to make 
it right? The other day my cloth 
was too heavy by 4 per cent. I 
changed my filling about 4 per cent 
lighter, but it hardly made an im- 
pression on the cloth. Why is this? 

Shuttle. 


Changing Yarn Numbers. 


Editor: 


In changing gears on a spinning 
frame, can you explain the reason 
why the figured draft gear does not 
always give me the yarn number 
that it figures. Sometimes I figure 
that it requires five teeth difference, 
when in actual practice it may take 
only 4 teeth or even 6 teeth differ- 
ence. Is it better to guess the re- 
quired draft gear are to figure it 
out? Spindle. 


Uneven Yarn. 


Editor: 


I would like to have some reader 
help me out of trouble with uneven 
yarn. I am making 30s warp yarn 
and it has thick and thin places 
about evenly divided. I have a 5.70 
hank roving, made from three- 
quarters to seven-eighths inch cot- 
ton. My draft is 10.50. The front 
roll is 1 inch and the middle and 
back rolls % inch. I have three 
rolls, both top and bottom, closed 
up. I use a 1%-inch ring, 7-inch 
traverse, 1-0 travelers. The front 
roll speed is 92 revolutions. I have 
a Draper No. 2 spindle band drive. 
The carder has his rolls closed up. 
Iam using 4.75 twist constant. What 
can I do to make the yarn more 
even? Mr. Help. 


Answer to C. Q. P. 


Editor: 


Yes, plied twines, etc., can be read- 
ily reduced to single yarns again. 
The turns per inch should be care- 
fully counted. Then the yarn should 
be untwisted on a twister which has 
been geared to untwist the yarn the 
same number of turns per inch that 
was originally twisted. Then the 


The Practical Discussion Department of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin is open to all readers whether they are interested in seeking 
information on technical questions or are willing to help “the other 
fellow” who has experienced trouble in some phase of his work. 

The questions and answers are from practical men and have often 
proved extremely valuable in giving help when it was urgently needed. 

The interchange of ideas between superintendents and overseers 
develops a great deal of worth while information that results in much 
practical benefit to the men who are concerned with similar problems. 

You are invited to make free use of this department and to join 
in discussing various problems that are mentioned from week to week. 
Do not hesitate because you do not feel that you are an experienced 
writer. We will take care of that part of it-—Edttor. 


untwisted plied yarn can be separal- 
ed by being spooled on two or three 
or more spools at a time slowly, de- 
pending upon the total number of 
ends which were doubled or plied 
in the first place. Care must be tak- 
en not to strain the yarn during 
these reducing processes. It will 
help the processes to dampen the 
varn some. 


After it is reduced to single yarns 
again, it should be allowed to stand 
on the spools for a few days to set 
it straight again. That is, when this 
varn is untwisted it will be rickracky 
or spirally and it will need to be set 
to destroy the affect of the firs! 
twisting operation. Ala. 


—— 


Answer to Mr. Filling. 


Editor: 


In answer to Mr. Filling regarding 
filling slubbing off in weaving, I do 
not know what numbers he is run- 
ning on, but the chances are that 
he is running his traverse too slow. 
For 40s filling, he should have the 
cam shaft, with a 3-point cam, make 
one revolution every one and one- 
half minutes, and should have the 
fast motion on the down stroke. If 
he has been having the fast motion 
on the up stroke, he may have more 
trouble with the ends breaking 
down when the changes if he does 
not use a lighter traveler, but if he 
will adjust his traveler his work 
will run just as good if not better. 

As a rule, when spinners have 
trouble with yarn slubbing off, they 
use a heavier traveler, but this will 
only make the work run worse and 
will not do him any good. The 
cams should be examined to see if 
all the points are the same distance 
from the shaft. If you have a 3- 
point cam and one point is farther 
from the shaft than the other two, 
it will cause one stroke to be lower 
on the quill than the other two, 
which will cause the yarn to slub 
off. 


Humidity has a great deal to do 
with filling slubbing off, as it takes 
less humidity on filling than it does 
on warp yarn, because there is 
more stock passing through a warp 
frame than through a filling frame 
and we will sometimes cut off our 
humidifier heads on the filling 
frame and leave them off longer 


than we should and when it gets 
dry, the yarns will not lay as well 
and will slub off. 

To make a good bobbin on filling, 

we should run with all the humidity 
we can stand. When the room is 
dry, bobbins will. jump up worse, 
causing the filling to slub. If you 
have more slubbing on dry days 
than on rainy days, you have not 
been getting enough humidity. 
' Do not run the frames too full, 
as this will cause slubbing. Running 
the traverse too low on a feeler 
quill will also cause it. 

Have the.cloth room man give 
you the number of pieces of cloth 
each day in which he finds filling 
slubbing off and then you will know 
what kind of progress you are 
making towards getting it stopped. 

Sometimes bad piecing after dof- 
fing will cause slubbing. There is 
also a number of other things that 
will cause it, but if you will give 
the points I have mentioned a fair 
trial I am sure it will prevent slub- 
bing. Experience. 


Answer to Up and Down. 


Editor: 


Regarding what breaks the ends. 
I for one, am very giad to have this 
question asked, and am pleased to 
try to give “Up and Down” some in- 
formation- 

There is a long list of things which 
causes the ends to break down on 
spinning frames. No end ever 
breaks without a cause. If the cause 
is removed then the end will not 
break. Many spinners are not train- 
ed to ascertain for themselves whal 
it is that breaks the ends. Most of 
them simply piece up end ofter end 
without giving any care to see what 
breaks the ends. Sometimes a spin- 
ner will actually piece up the same 
odd ends that break down over and 
over all day long. 

Therefore, I believe that this time- 
ly question should be well aired out 
in these columns. 

Below I will attempt to give a list 
of some things that breaks the ends 
down: 

Thin places in the roving, thick 
places in the roving, clearer Waste 
raises the rolis, other waste which 
raises the rolls, over-worn travelers, 
over-worn rings, not enough twist, 
too much twist, too much draft, not 


enough draft, cracked rings, ring nol 
fully seated, ring rail out of level, 
frame out of level, improper humidi- 
fy, room too cold or too hol, speed 
‘oo high, speed Loo iow, travelers too 
light, travelers too heavy, travelers 
do not fit the rings, rings too large, 
low grade cotton, dull steel rolls, 
wobbly steel rolls, dirty steel rolls, 
dirty top rolls, wornout top rolls, 
damaged top rolls, top rolis over-oil- 
ed, top rolis insufficiently oiled; haid 
twisted roving, soft twisted roving, 
single twisted roving, double or thick 
twisted roving, staple of cotion too 
short, rolls set too close, rolls spread 
too far, traverse motion not working, 
traverse motion swelling, ring rail 
run too high, bobbins filied to full, 
roving traverse too long, roving tra- 
verse too short, roving trumpe! 
blocked, spindles not set, rings not 
set, thread guides not set, thread 
hoards too iow, thread boards too 
high, separator blades hitting rings, 
over-worn spindle whorl, over-worn 
spindie bolster, Over-worn spindle 
other parts, dry spindles, slack 
bands, stretched roving, bobbin 
skewer with blunt end, creel steps 
gone, bobbin skewer caught on rov- 
ing, waste flyings, wind drafts, mix- 
ed rings, bobbins too small, injured 
bobbins, creased thread guides, bob- 
bins out of balance, bobbins filled 


with waste, spindles waste bound, 


rusted thread guides, rusted rings, 
not enough weight on top rolis, back 
saddle off, saddles not oiled, saddles 
dirty, too much weight on saddle. 
over-worn cap bar fingers, rolls noi 
set in line, top rolls not on center of 
steel rolls, wobbly gears, over-worn 
draft gears, teeth out of draft gears, 
draft gears set too deep, draft gears 
slippin, oVer-worn steel roll necks, 
bent steel rolls, cut roving, cul yarn, 
poorly covered top rolls, steel rolls 
not at proper angle, twist gear slip- 
ping, mixed roving, mixed travelers, 
shaky floors, bent cylinders, bent 
spindle, rings out of round, mixed 
bobbins, ring rail runs too low, 
dirty travelers, spindles run dry or 
oil too heavy. 

I have given over 100 causes for 
breaking ends. But there are possi- 
bly 99 other things which cause the 
breakage of ends, and other experts 
may be able to give us an additional! 
list. Charleston. 


Answer to Mr. Filling. 


Editor: 


In answer to Mr. Filling regarding 
slubs, I will advise him to see that 
all the cams on the frames are in 
good condition and to set them so 
they will be going faster when the 
traverse rails are going up. Run 
the rails as fast as possible without 
causing ends to break down. Run 
as heavy a traveler as the stock will 
stand without making bad running 
work. Have as much as 1%-inch 
taper on build of quillers. 

If he still has trouble with filling 
slubbing off, I would advise him to 
do as I did several years ago when 
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I was having the same trouble. 
After I looked over all the frames 
and was still being called to the 
weave room on account of slubs, I 
happened to notice that the trouble 
had always been on a certain sec- 
tion on one weave room, while all 
the other looms were going all right. 
I mentioned this to the superintend- 
ent, who was a practical weaver 
himself. He told me he would have 
the power regulated on the looms. 
I do not know what he told the 
weaver or the loom fixer. but the 
trouble ceased without any further 
remedies in the spinning room. If 
Mr. Filling takes my advice I would 
like to hear from him through these 
columns. South Carolina. 


Height of Thread mee. 
Editor: 


As there does not seem to be any 
uniform rule or method to set the 
height of the thread boards above 
the spindle tips, will you please sub- 
mit this question to your readers 
for discussion? I have noticed in 
many different mills that the height 
of the thread boards is not a matter 
of uniform setting. As this matter 
has not been discussed I would like 
to hear from some superintendents 
and overseers regarding it. S. C. 


Exptains Viscose Dyeing 


The progress made in the dyeing 
of viscose and some of the difficul- 
ties which the process presents 
were discussed recently in a lec- 
ture given by C. M. Whitaker of 
Courtaulds, Ltd., before the Wor- 
shipful Company of Dyers in Lon- 
don. 

“Viscose silk dyeing is being very 
cavalierly treated,” said Mr. Whit- 
faker. “It is usually dismissed in a 
few paragraphs at the most in 
which it is stated that artificial silk 
is dyed like cotton with one or two 
important qualifications that a larg- 
er volume of liquor and a lower 
temperature was used.” Mr. Whit- 
faked considered such a statement 
to be. one of the greatest half- 
truths, because the first lesson one 
learned when undertaking the dye- 
ing of viscose yarn was to forget al! 
that one knew about the dyeing of 
cotton. 

The difficulties encountered in 
dyeing viscose yarn were, he said, 
first, mechanical, and secondly, 
chemical and physical. The me- 
chanical difficulties might be sub- 
divided into manipulation and pene- 
{tration difficulties. The two im- 
portant things to be guarded against 
in manipulating viscose yarn were 
strain and friction. If a yarn were 
strained after it had been dyed, when 
it appeared in the final form of fab- 
ric those strained places reflected 
the light in a different manner from 
the normal places, and produced 
bright spots running across the fab- 
ric. If, on the other hand, the yarn 
were severely strained before it was 
dyed, when it was dyed the strained 
portion would take up the dyestuffs 
to a different degree from that 
which was not strained, producing 
light and dark pitches. 

Very little hand dyeing was done 
by Courtaujds, as against machine 
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dyeing Mr. Whittaker, however, em- 
phasized the importance, in hand 
dyeing, of using a very smooth stick, 
in order to avoid fretting of the 
yarn through rubbing on rough 
surfaces. The sticks he used con- 
sisted of steel tubes overlaid with 
a covering of hard rubber, polished 
smooth. It was also necessary that 
dyeing system should be perfectly 
smooth, and Monel metal systems 
were commonin this country and 
the United States. 

Mr. Whittaker expressed the opin- 
ion that hand work was inferior to 
machine work. There were two 
types of machines used for dyeing 
viscose yarns. In one the yarn was 
stationery, and the dyeing liquor 
was circulated through it. rhe 
other type of machine, which Court- 
aulds used was an adaption of the 
original natural silk skein dyeing 
machine. It consisted of porcelain 
rollers, upon which could be plac- 
ed 3 or 4 pounds of artificial silk. 
The rollers were rotated mechani- 
cally on a crank, which gave the 
yarn a throw in the dye liquor, and 
ballooned it out They rotated in 
one direction for about one minute, 
and then automatically reversed, so 
thal if there was a good chance of 
freeing it. Each skein made two 
complete revolutions in one minute. 


Ranlo Mill 


Ranlo, N. C.—The overseers, sec- 
ond hands and section men of Ranlo 
Manufacturing Company held their 
annual banquet here at the mill 
club house with Superintendent J. 
A. MeFalls as host and acting toast- 
master. 

At the appointed hour the guests 
assembled in the club room. Invo- 
cation was offered by Rev. M. L. 
Barnes, pastor of Ranlo Baptist 
church. An elaborate four course 
dinner. followed, prepared and serv- 
ed by members of the Ranlo Wide- 
awake Girls’ Club under the direec- 
tion of Mrs. J. A. McFalis, Miss 
Mattie MecFalls entertained during 
the dinner with musical selections 
at the victrola. Immediately after 
dinner, the host, Mr.. McFalls, took 
occasion to thank each and every- 
one for their presence in response 
‘fo his invitation and to also relate 
briefly the splendid progress the 
girls’ club had made since organi- 
zation six years ago. A most en- 
eouraging revelation brought ouf 
in Mr. MecFalls’ talk was the fact 
that the employees of his mill are 
contributing liberally and generous- 
ly to the two loeal churches and 
their work. Rev. M. L. Barnes and 
R. L. Forbes, pastors of the two 
churches, were next introduced as 
speakers. Their talks were both 
pleasing and  =instructive, each 
praising the mill, its management, 
superintendent and employees for 
the support they have given their 
cause in a most gratifying way. 
Particular tribute was paid Mr. Mc- 
Falls for the Christianly, brotherly 
spirit he endeavors fo keep existing 
among the people of his community 
at all times. Others making short 
encouraging talks were Z. G. Holtz- 
claw, J. B. Reeves, C. H. Ross, 8S. A. 
Robinson, W. T. Love and Prof. A. 
C. Warlick, superintendent of Ranlo 
schools. 
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Spinners Meeting in 
Raleigh 


(Continued from Page 14) 


cotton. You cannot take Western 
{-inch cotton with a heavy body 
and take i-inch cotton graded at 
Inman, for it has not the body that 
Western cotton has, and set it with 
the same results as Western cotton. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What we are 
after is establishing as near a 
standard as possible. We know 
your conditions and the other man’s 
will vary to some extent, but if the 
other man has some idea he can 
work to or from that idea and get 
results. In other words, neither 
you nor I can tell a man something 
that will overcome exactly the 
trouble he is having. If so, it would 
be a miracle, but I can give him an 
idea to work from and that is what 
we are after. 

MR. McCOMBS: A little experi- 
ence I had in the last 90 days. I 
am using heavy bodied Western 
cotton and just previous to that I 
was using inch cotton. I ran my 
rolls close on that inch cotton, as 
close as Mr. Reynolds said. This 
heavy bodied came in and on ac- 
count of the cockled yarn I had to 
open one inch. They said at New 
Orleans it was inch cotton and my 
cotton is not over one inch but set 
1-16 open today, where for four to 
six months they have been closed. 
The body and character of the cot- 
ton is the thing that did it, also the 
humidity of the room does it. I 
know a mill using some cotton in a 
certain portion of North Carolina 
that runs rolls closed on the same 
cotfon that I am using today in the 
eastern part of North Carolina, but 
I cannot run mine close. One mill 
can run close in certain sections of 
the country and another cannot. 
Humidity has something to do with 
it. 

MR. GILBERT: If you would pull 
the staple under the same condi- 
tions as he was spinning it, he 
would be able to set the rolls a 
relative distance apart, but the 
point we want to get is the general 
opinion as to what the rolls should 
be set, two rolls of spinning. Is “A” 
the distance? Here is 90 per cent 
inch cotton. The point Mr. Had- 
dock brought out about this dis- 
tance from here to here—the long- 
est cotton is here. Is “A” the dis- 
tance that a roller should be set or 
should it be further apart? 

MR- HADDOCK: I do know if you 
cut that beyond “A” the more you 
widen that space the more harm it 
does you after you pass 1-32 of an 
inch. If you add anything to that, 
1-32 of an inch is ample. 

MR. REYNOLDS: I spoke of the 
close settings of the rolls and I am 
speaking of what I started out with. 
I know with heavy body Western 
cotton we will get cockled yarn pro- 
vided we have not set our rollers 
properly in the preceding process. 

MR. DILLING: Ask Mr. Reynolds 
for something definite, what he 
means by “as close as can be.” 

MR. REYNOLDS: I gave you that. 
as close as will go and run. 

MR. DILLING: What will you 
start with? 


A MEMBER 14-16 of an inch. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The question 
was asked here, I think that 1s clear 
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though, do you mean as close as 
possible mechanically or so far as 
the staple of the cotton is concerned. 

MR. REYNOLDS: For a concrete 
example, on Whitin frames, as close 
as possible mechanically. 

A MEMBER: Even if the cotton 
is one inch, the maehinery will have 
a lot to do with cutting rolls. Ii you 
go to the actual mechanical settling 
of the frame you might have 1% or 
1144. You have to set the rollers ac- 
cording to the condition of the ma- 
chinery to get the best results. 

MR. GILBERT: All machinery, 
except spinning, gives trouble in set- 
ting too far apart as you cannol get 
it as close as it should be anyway. 
With cotton that we are able to get 
in this section of the country. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Don't you think 
the concensus of opinion is if you 
stay as close as you can to avoid 
cockled varn, that is would the best 
setting. All that agree to that hold 
up their hands. 

MR. GILBERT: Don’t forget it will 
come a little closer after you think 
it is going to cockle. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think we 
might settle that as close as we can 
without cockled yarn. If you have 
cockled yarn you can open. 

MR. DILLING: I would like to ask 
Prof. Nelson to give something on the 
question he raised a while ago 
whether it was better to gin cotton 
immediately after picking or let il 
stand in the seed for a period of time 
so that it would be more or less oil 
from the seed getting in the fibre. 
I am interested and would like to get 
whatever information we can. 

PROF. NELSON: It is a question 
whether cotton will absorb the oil 
from the seed if this cotton were 
stored instead of being ginned at 
once. That is not a new question 
at all. I remember when I first 
came to Raleigh, Mr. Morrey was 
President of the Caraleigh Mills and 
he asked me “Don’t you think it 
would do cotton good in running it 
if we would put back the cotton seed 
oil in the cotton.” He said he really 
believed we could do that. I am not 
raising the question of oil on cotton; 
but it is really a question of whether 
if you could store the cotton it 
wouldn't be better to store it and gin 
later. It is almost impractical to do 
that- I might say it is impractical, 
for you would need tremendous 
storehouses. Such tests as those are 
really worth while and if any of you 
men want to discuss that we can re- 
fer it to Dr. Winters. They are mak- 
ing some of those tests on the college 
farm. They are growing cotton of 
various lengths and making tests 
along the line of ginning cotton as 
picked and storing and ginning il and 
keeping some of it longer and then 
ginning that. We expect to make 
those tests in our textile school. I 
do not think any of you right near 
the cotton flelds have tried that, but 
if you have big warehouses it might 
be well fer you to do that. The only 
test is to try it. You can talk about 
it as much as you want to. I believe 
that the cotton will absorb a certain 
amount of oil from that seed if you 
will store it, but I am not so sure 
you could find so much room to store 
all the cotton you picked. The big- 
gest thing about ginning cotton is 
not storing it but the biggest thing 
is to watch out for the fibres and 
mixing at the gin. If you look after 


that you will find better cotton to 
run through your gin. That is one 
thing that cotton manufacturers 
should get together with the big 
farmers, big cotton producers and 
see that cotton is ginned correctly, 
and is baled correctly and not mixed 
in the ginning getting ready also for 
your half and half,—some of you 
know what that is. 

MR. BLACK: To get away from 
our discussion on staple cotton, it 
seems like we have arrived al some- 
thing and still haven’t decided on it 
aenitely, but to keep the discussion 
going we have a condition in our 
mill that appears from time to time 
which I do not know if anybody else 
has it. I ran up with one man who 
had it occasionally. It appears eariy 
in the morning, especially in the fall 
of the year or winter, for about two 
doffs on a certain section of the 
frame. If you will hold up the bob- 
bin you will notice a kind of black 
spray, black oil. We do not know 
what it is. If you keep your hands 
off it, it is not noticeable, but if you 
Louch it it smuts the yarn. After 
you run a couple of doffs and it gets 
warmer the condition disappears. We 
did this, that and_the other, but we 
have not been able to remedy it 

THE CHAIRMAN: Has anyone else 
had experience with that trouble. Mr. 
McCombs, have you had any? 

A MEMBER: Have you had that 
tested to see if it was oil? 

Mr. BLACK: It looks like it. 

A MEMBER: I have had smoke 
come in the mill from trains and cars 
passing. 

MR- BLACK: We have it only on 
one side of the mill. Some of us 
thought it was letting down of the 
steam and that possibly it dampen- 
ed the yarn and that the oil came 
from the bands. We tried that bu! 
it did not seem to be the cause. 

A MEMBER: I had the same ex- 
perience and came near losing my 
job on account of it, so I went to 
work to study it. My boss said I had 
io stop it. I looked for everything 
I knew. As Mr. Black says, it only 
comes occasionally. I tried to make 
out it was a different kind of oil; so 
we changed the oil and bought from 
another company. It still came on, 
so I decided my spindle was running 
lo fast and caused the oil to come 
out. After I brushed it, it is mostly 
on fine yarn, the rack set so low al 
the bottom that it causes that. You 
have to keep it cleaner than usual 
because the traverse causes that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hill, he 
has given your experience? 

MR- HILL: Yes. 

A MEMBER: I have seen the same 
trouble in Brookside Mill due to 
sediment from coal from the rail- 
road. It is in the atmosphere. |! 
think that Mr. Black gets part oz the 
smoke and humidity in one pari off 
his mill. It is closed on one side- 

MR. JONES: I have run into that 
same trouble and it is caused by 
the switch track that runs by the 
mill. We have that for one or two 
and then it will disappear. 

MR. BLACK: It would only both- 
er the first two doffs early in the 
morning that came off the frame and 
‘rains passing there all day long, it 
inoks as if it would cause it all day. 

MR. JONES: Humidity would 
cause that to happen in the morning. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Has anybody a 
system for vaccum cleaning in the 
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mill. If so, hold up your hands. (No 
hands are help up.) Does anybody 
know anything about it? We have 
had inquiries as to the value of it. 

A MEMBER: I tried it but did not 
have good results. It will do some 
things but others it will not. [I 
would choke up on us. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is there any 
other subject that anyone would like 
fo diseuss? 

A MBPMBER: I would like some of 
the gentlemen to discuss 20's, 2-ply, 
7 inch traverse and 2 inch ring run 
at 140 on front row: 

THE CHAIRMAN: You were talk- 
ing about spinning 20's? 

A MEMBER: Yes, I want to know 
what they think about it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: There are 15 
men spinning 20's. Let's get some 
information on it. Mr- Phillips, what 
spindle speed do you use? 

MR. PHILLIPS: Around 8,000; that 
is 20's, 4 hank roving, double, about 
330 times square twist. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have ref- 
erence to the spinning, I under- 
stand? 

MEMBER: Yes, 2-ply yarn, sup- 
posed to be standard warp twist. 

A MEMBER: I have not the lay- 
out that he mentions. I use 4-hank 
roving, about 8000; front roller, 136; 
back, 140. I use 4% twist multiple. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What is your 
front roll speed? 

MR. PHILLIPS: I do not know ex- 
actly, but I think 146. 

MR. McCOMBS: We run 20’ in 
our No. 1 mill 8300, hank roving 3.30 
460 twist multiple, front roll speed 
1 42. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What is the 
revolutions of your cylinder whiri? 

MR. McCOMBS: I think that is 
7775 with 8 inch whirl. 

MR. HELL: Our 206’s, about 145 
revolutions, front roll, 7900 spindle 
speed, 3-75 hank roving, 3.50 multi- 
ple. 

MR- BLACK: 7800 spindle speed, 
4 hank roving, 3.36 multiple, front 
roller speed 144. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The standard 
mutiple is what? 

A MEMBER: 4.75. 

MR. LOCKEY: While we are on 
20's, I would hke some of the mem- 
bers running No. 20 to discuss the 
proper or improper distribution of 
twist and the cause and remedies for 
same. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In what rela- 
tion? 

MR. LOCKEY: I want to know the 
proper organization on 20's yarn. I 
want to find our from a practical 
man in the house, spinners who have 
been running 20s 2-ply yarn, if it is 
practical to run 20s 2-ply on % tra- 
verse with 2 inch ring at the speed 
I mentioned, 142, with 3.25 hank roy- 
ing. Our spindle speed is 8500, 3.25 
hank roving, double creel. We are 
making 142 with 4.70 twist multiple. 

THE CHAIRMAN: He wants to 
know if it is practical to run 20's 
8500 spindle speed, % traverse and 
2 inch ring. Speed 142, standard 4.70 
to the square root. 


MR. DILLING: That looks as if 
it was a low spindle speed for front 
roller speed. I think it is the ex- 
treme for speed that he is on. I 
think that 2 inch ring and % tra- 
verse 8,500 revolutions spindle and 
1.42 for roller and draft of 13, I think 
is the extreme on all. If he is doing 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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MARCH 4TH 


is our Birthday. There’ll be 15 candles on the cake and we 
are going to celebrate by the publication of a 
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and 
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NUMBER 


For publication in this Number there is being prepared a feast of editorial 
features which we believe you will find unusually interesting and instruc- 
tive. Among these features are: 


Articles covering the development of the industry in the 
South during the past 15 years and the important contributions 
that have been made to its progress during that time. 


Clark’s Annual Compilations giving the increase in spindles, 
looms and knitting machines in 1925. 


Tabulation of mills in the South together with their equip- 
ment. 


A section devoted to rayon. 


“Personal Reminiscences,” by the editor, David Clark, and a 
feature article by D. H. Hill, associate editor. 
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Space may still do so by acting at once 
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Rayon OIL 


No. 1243-A 
A Lubricant For 


Processing Rayon 


UNUSUAL CHARACTERISTICS 


Odorless 
Light Color 
Non-Oxidizing 
Easy Penetrating 


Completely Emulsifiable in Plain 
Water Without Soap or Alkalies 


Because of this last feature Rayon Oil 
No. 1243-A not only lubricates thor- 
oughly and uniformly but can be 
scoured from the in practically 
plain water, or at least with a minimum 
amount of soap, time, and mechanical 
handling. 


The use of this oil therefore over- 
comes one of the chief obstacles to 
the proper finishing of Rayon fabric 
or Rayon union goods. 


Our Technical Service Data Sheet 
Describing This Product in Detail 
Gladly Furnished on Request 


National 
Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: 
HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 


CHARLOTTE 
204 Johnston Bldg. 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


Spinners Meeting in 
Raleigh 
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it he is getting by with a good piece 
of work but it is extreme. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What gauge 
is that, 2%? 

MR. LOCKEY: Yes. 


MR. DILLING: That is a mighty 
close shave too. If he is doing that, 
he ought to congratulate himself. 

MR. LOCKEY: I believe it is 3 
inch gauge. 

MR. DILLING: You have only 1 
inch space. You are getting by with 
a good piece of work. I don’t think 
it is practical to make high quality 
yarn under those conditions. 

MR. REYNOLDS: I think Mr. Dili- 
ing 1s exactly right. He has the ex- 
treme condition on everything in his 
mill. When the weather is bad the 
work runs bad- He would have to 
change his mill to change that. 

MR. LOCKEY: I am very glad one 
man came to my rescue. 

THE GHAIRMAN: Mr. Jennings, 
will you give us your lay-out on 20's” 

MR, JENNINGS: My lay-oui is not 
practical. I don’t approve of it. I 
make that from a single roving, 2.56 
hank, spindle speed 8,300, 4.70 twist 
multiple, front roll speed 124. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think that is 
good. 

At the request of the Chairman, 
the men who are running 20's called 
out their spindle speed as follows: 
7,900, 8,200, 8,500, 8,300, 8,000, 7,200, 
8,000. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I wish to dis- 
cuss a very interesting subject. ‘The 
Georgia meeting discusses the angle 
of the roll stand. Robert Phillip was 
at that meeting and we would like to 
hear from him and from you all then. 

ROBERT PHILLIP: This was a 
inarried man named Phillips that did 
it, not I. His idea was that on the 
usual spinning there is an angle ol! 
25 degrees and he said it took him 
three months to induce the machin- 
ery manufacturers of his new equip- 
ment to elevate the angle to 35 de- 
grees, the theory being that i 
prought the front roll nearer to the 
thread guide roll. He said that he 
taised the spinning frame by putting 
Dlocks under the frame a little bit. 
I don't know the difference that 
would make. I forget what he said 
ihat did for him, but I believe it took 
out some twist. That is his side of it. 
I was talking to another fellow who 
had the opposite opinion. He said 
that on the set of rolls we will say, 
for example, that were 3 or 3% inches 
long, if you elevate one end by 5 
degrees, which is what that man did 
it won't make much difference in 
that length; if you had something 
10 feet long elevated one end or low- 
ered one end 5 degrees by the time 
you got to it, put it further than it 
did in that space. This man at 
Social Circle, raised his frame 4 
inches to take care of the difference 
in the height of the rolls. I am giv- 
ing gou both sides of it because | 
didn't have anything to do with it. He 
go the machinery manufacturers 10 
increase the angle of the spinning 
roll from 25 to 35 degrees and is try- 
ing to get them to get him some 
frames with 35 degrees. angle. His 
idea is to approach perpendicu 
lar condition of his roll; naturaliy 
it wouldn't go to perpendicular or 
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vertical but approach more nearly 
vertical than in the average spinning 
roll. 

A MEMBER: Will you kindly 
draw that, Mr. Phillip? 

MR. PHILLIP: If this represents 
25 degrees angle, what he did was 
to raise those rolls in back there or 
let them down in front so that they 
set alt 35 degrees angle. In other 
words, colton going through 25 de- 
grees was simply raised to go 35 
degrees. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Take that aver- 
age condition, 25 degrees, the yarn 
goes out here and gets to his guide 
and then down. Now, what he has 
done is to bring this up and out se 
that it will come out of the roll here 
and down. 

MR. PHILLIP: Yes, and won't drag 
over his steel roller there. 

THE CHAIRMAN: All he did was 
Lo increase the inclination of the 
rolis 10 degrees. That does not pull 
the yarn down quite as hard on your 
front steel roll. That it all he ac- 
complished. As a matter of raising 
the frame 4 inches, this difference 
between 25 and 35 would not amount 
to % on an inch. 

MR. CLARK: I talked to W- L. 
Phillips about the change. In his 
mill he had some old frames. It has 
been a good many years ago since 
they were put in but they had 35 
degree angle and he found those 
frames were doing just as good wor« 
as his new frames; at least, he claim- 
ed that and he bought a few new 
irames—he had 35 degrees pul on 
the stand and had them moved for- 
ward so as the yarn came out it 
came straight down to the guide wire 
and then down, When he did that 
the angle being tilted, he raised his 
frame 4 inches off the floor with 
blocks in order for the spinners to 
do the work and found he could do 
just as well. He has been able to 
get 10 revolutions more speed aud 
much better spinning. He has chang- 
ed the other comparatively new 
frames by putting on new roll stands, 
and moving further to the front so 
when the yarn comes ‘through it 
would come nearer a straight line. 

MR. McCOMBS: One advantage 
ussing the 35 degree angle is thal 
twist is more evenly distributed.’ I 
happen to know the man who put 
this in for Mr. Phillips. He lives in 
Burlington and works for the Saco- 
owell company and during his time 
al home he told me about this. 

MR. DILLING: Further regarding 
the raising of the frames, I know 
that is.the reason that Mr. Phillips 
raised them. We will also find that 
a good number of our older frames 
are lower than is best for the condi- 
tions that we have today. Years ago 
when we had smaller children work- 
ing the mills than we have today, 
the machinery men built so the 
frames would be lower, but now they 
are building higher and the condi- 
tions are such that higher frames 
are better for us. In fact, I have 
raised frames put in 2% years ago off 
the floor, new frames built at that 
time. I did not raise 4 inches, bul 
raised some, and found it of advan- 
tage. 

PETER QUINN: have been down 
to that Social Circle Mill and on 
those frames that he changed, he 
changed from 25 to 35 degrees and 
the new ones have been made the 


same way. The big advantage is that . 
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he has more speed. He can run with 
less strain and it distributes the 
twist better. Take a 25 degree roll 
stand and it is impossible to take 
twist out, You cannot run the filling 
on that with much twist out and run 
good. Instead of running 3.50 you 
have to run 4.75. I know two or three 
mills that have trouble and have had 
to change the roll stand on filling so 
as to take the twist out. It is good 
on both filling frames and on warp. 
He has changed all except four 
lrames. ‘hose are a different make 
and he is going to change them. If 
he puts speed on those four frames 
that have 25 degrees it would tear 
them to pieces. If he changes to 35 
degrees he will have no trouble. 

THE CHAIRMAN: It looks plausi- 
ble. 


MR. REYNOLDS: When | was 
younger I ran 25 frames with 35 de- 
gree angie. On 35 degree frames we 
could run 10 to 15 degrees faster and 
make better yarn and there was only 
one objection to it which was that 
ihe top roller hangs so much higher 
to the center that we had trouble 
keeping it oiled so that the saddle 
would not cut into the roller bars. 
You will find that the roll wears out 
much quicker bottom and top than 
ihe 25 degree angle. That is the only 
objection- 

THE GHAIRMAN:. That is reason- 
able. 

MR. QUINN: If you get the proper 
degree saddle and stirrup you won't 
have trouble. 

A MEMBER: We have one frame 
spinning on which we raised the 
stand up 2 inches and 1% inches, 
making a difference of about 8 de- 
grees, and we find it would run s° 
much better that.way. Increased 
the front-roll eight revolutions per 
minute and it runs just as well and 
I find we can run a heavier traveler 
on it and get more yarn on the bob- 
bin and get a little more twist m 
the yarn doing that and it will run 
just as well. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Has anybody 
else a degree stand or have they de- 
creased the angle of the stand any? 

A MEMBER: How about the sad- 
dle, Mr. Quinn? 

MR. VUINN: You have to get the 
right saddle for the degree of your 
roll. If you have 25 degrees you 
cannot use the same saddle as 35 
for it will rub. If you put the 25 
degree saddle, on 35 degree rolls it 
will get you in trouble. I know that. 
It was the saddle and stirrup that 
causes all the trouble but when you 
fix that it will be all right. It must 
be made for the degree you have. 

MR. REYNOLDS: When you 
change degree how much weight 
does it add to front roller? 

MR. REYNOLDS: Just a little bit 
of weight- 

MR. REYNOLDS: How about the 
friction on those rolls and the bear- 
ings on the steel roll; wont that he 
increased? 

A MEMBER: It increase the fric- 
tion 10 per cent. 

MR. DILLING: I can see how that 
would happen on the top but how 
can it on the front rolls? 

MR, QUINN: It makes more 
weight on the front roll, the steel 
roll. It gives more weight. It will 
wear out a whole lot quicker. [If 
you run your roll faster it would 
wear out. 
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THE CHAIRMAN: Would you say 
increased speed or weight? 

MR. QUINN: It is the increased 
weight. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You are just 
changing the position of your 
weight? 

MR. CLARK: You have the same 
amount of weight. 

MR. REYNOLDS: If you have two 
men oul there or three and one man 
gets under the bottom, he will have 
more weight than if they were ali 
lving side by side. The nearer the 
front row comes under the bottom 
the more weight on it. 

MR. DILLING: Mr. Quinn, does it 
add more to the weight or wear out 
more if you have your stirrup and 
proportioned? 

MR. QUINN: The extra speed is 
what wears it out. 

MR. CLARK: The rolls are slill in 
their same bearing? 

MR. HADDOCK: You have stil! 
the same amount of weight on the 
bearings, You just transfer the 
wearing from one position to an- 
cther. 

MR. PHILLIP: Yes, wear it out in 
a different place. 

MR. CLARK: The representative 
of the Socity of Mechanical Engi- 
neers says that I am right. It does 
not make any difference in the 
weight. 

A MEMBER: If they change the 
stand to 35 degrees wouldn't they 
change the bearing in there to 
counteract? Why not cut the stand 
down? 

A MEMBER: That bearing is de- 
signed for 25 degrees and if you use 
on 35 degrees it will wear faster due 
to shifting of load toward the for- 
ward edge but you can easily enough 
change the bearing to obviate that. 
The trouble is you are trying to take 
equipment designed for 25 and use 
for 35 degree. If you are going to 
wuse 35 if should be designed all the 
way through. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If that is de- 
signed properly all the way through, 
what is your opinion of it. Of stands 
and saddler and all? 

MR. QUINN: The 35 wears out 
quicker. I think it is due to speed. 

An adjournment was taken for 
lunch. 


Afternoon Session. 


THE CHAIRMAN: I am passing 
out some slips of paper and I would 
like you to put down the following 
information as nearly aS you can: 
the number of yarn, the grade of 
cotton, the spindle speed, hank rov- 
ing, whether double or single roving 
in spinning and twist multiple that 
you are using. We want to get this 
information, and compile it. Also 
add whether warp yarn or hosiery 
yarns you are making. I would ap- 
preciate it very much if you would 
give us that information on as 
many numbers of yarn as you can, 
and our idea is not to tell you how 
to run your mill, but to determine 
roving stands. For example, if you 
can show me a mill anywhere 
around here that is running roving 
with standard twist, I would like to 
know if. That will give us some 
idea to work from, and we will 
gradually collect more information 
and it will be worth something 
eventually. 

ROBERT PHILLIP: It is a pretty 

(Continued on Page 26) 


“By the way Joe, how is it 
we don’t have any more 
overtime in Department B?” 


“Just another kink ironed out, 
chief. Department B only worked 
overtime when machines got behind 
and held up the works. 

“We checked. up and found 
Graton & Knight had a belt that 
was standardized for putting speed 
in these machines and keeping it 
there. We're using that belt now 
and getting the stuff through 20 per 
cent faster. It’s been a life-saver to 
Department B, all right.” 

In thousands of plants and on all 
types of machines, Graton & Knight 
Standardized Leather Belting has 
proved its ability to get out 
more work. It will do the 
same in yours. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Wherever you find a slacker belt, 
replace it with the Graton & Knight 
Standardized Leather Belt that is 
designed for that job. The husky 
leather belt that is standardized from 
selection of fine packer steer hides 
to the finished product. Made for 
the sole purpose of putting more 
power into that drive, increasing the 
production and giving longer, better 
service. And there is a Graton & 


Knight Standardized Leather Belt to 
do this on every drive in your plant. 

Send in the coupon today and get 
definite recommendations that have 


GRATON 
KNIGHT 


cut belting costs on over two 
hundred types of machines 
in fourteen industries. 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING 


—» MAIL ME TODAY <= 


THE GRATON & KNIGHT MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 


Send belt information: 
Name 


101-Q 


Prices, quality for quality, 5 to 10% lower than the field __ 
Tanners—makers of belts, straps, packings, fan belts, lace leather, etc. oa 
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The Raleigh Meeting 


_ meeting of the Spinners’ Di- 
vision of the Southern Textile 
Association at Raleigh last Friday 
was not largely attended, but as has 
been the case with many of the 
small meetings, was very interest- 
ing. 

The object of placing the meeting 
at Raleigh was to give an oppor- 
tunity for the superintendents and 
overseers in eastern North Carolina 
to attend and to get their ideas upon 
spinning room problems. 

Experience has shown that men 
in different sections of the South 
have different ideas and it is of 
much value to get the different 
viewpoints. 

At the Raleigh meeting it devel- 
oped that very few mills were run- 
ning filling wind on warp and yet 
their indicated front roll speeds 
were equal if not higher than those 
of other sections. 


The most interesting discussion, 
during the meeting, was upon the 
question of the advantages to be 
derived from changing the angle 
and the position of the spinning 
rolls. 


W. L. Phillips, superintendent of 
the Social Circle Cotton Mills, at 
Social Circle, Ga., has been a pio- 
neer in making such changes and 
the industry is much interested in 
the results he has obtained. 


One, well worth while, idea ad- 
vanced during the meeting was the 
raising of the spinning frames. It 
is well known that many of our 
spinning frames were built and in- 
stalled when much younger children 
worked in the mills as spinners and 
doffers. 


Now every one under 14 has been 
eliminated and under the encour- 
agement of the mills the children 


above 14 are staying in school to a 
far greater extent than formerly. 


Almost without realizing the fact, 
the mills have reached the point 
that they are using much older 
boys and girls on spinning frames 
designed and intended for smaller 
people. 

Under such a condition it is both 
uneconomical and unfair to cause 
the spinners and doffers to do more 
stooping than would be necessary if 
the frames were raised. 


It would be an easy matter and 
comparatively inexpensive to have 
some four-inch iron blocks cast 
and to insert them with bolts under 
the corners and the sampsons of the 
spinning frames. 


Mills that have recently made the 
experiment report much inerease 
efficiency and ease of work and we 
suggest that mills at least experi- 
ment with a few frames. 

The operatives are entitled to 
have their work made as easy as 
possible and it is a severe strain 
upon a girl’s back to have to con- 
tinually bend over more than is 
necessary. 


The Raleigh meeting was a suc- 
cess and will do much good. 


Our Fifteenth Anniversary 
Number 


N Thursday, March 4th, we will 

issue a very important number, 
which will be a combination of our 
Annual Review and our Fifteenth 
Anniversary Number. 


It will not only contain Clark's 
Annual Spindle Increase List, Spin- 
dies on Order List, Knitting Ma- 
chine Increase List, and the other 
features which have made our An- 
nual Review Numbers attract so 
much attention, but there will be 


a very comprehensive survey of the 
past fifteen years in the textile in- 
dustry of the South. 


We will show the spindle, loom 
and knitting machine increase by 
States and will also show the growth 
of individual mills and give a list 
of men who have remained with the 
industry during the fifteen-year 
period. 


We began publication on March 
2, 1911, and will review not only the 
textile industry, but our own career 
during this period. 

We intend to make our Fifteenth 
Anniversary and Annual Review 
Number so interesting that it will 
be preserved by a majority of our 
subscribers. 


The Anvil Chorus Begins 


if opposing the proposed studies 
of the textile industry by a Med- 
dling Department of the University 
of North Carolina, we called atten- 
tion to the fact that our enemies 
would depreciate all favorable find- 
ings upon the ground that they 
were made by our own people and 
would magnify all unfavorable find- 
ings upon the same grounds. 

The report of the alleged investi- 
gation of the mentality of two mill 
villages was made the basis of a 
theses by Dr. John H. Cook, of the 
N. C. State Normal College, while 
taking special work at Columbia, 
and the Anvil Chorus has begun 
with the following editorial in 
“Christian Century:” 


RECOMMENDS END OF COTTON 
MILL SCHOOLS 


Dr. John H. Cook, a Southern educator 
of repute, has made a study of the cotton 
mill schools of North Carolina. His report 
shows that the mill school is uniformly 
inferior to the public school. There are 
119 of these schools in North Carolina, 
with an enrollment of 36,222 pupils. The 
average educational opportunity offered by 
the State in town school of comparable 
location is eleven grades; in mill schools 
only seven grades. Intelligence tests show 
that the mill school children fall below 
those in public schools. In Greensboro, 
Rev. Harold P. Marley is leading a cam- 
paign to have the mill schools in the 
suburbs of that city transferred into the 
city school sytem. Usually they are so 
included where the mills are within a muni- 
cipal area, but in Greensboro the Cone 
Mills are exempted from the rule. The 
seven grade system in the mill schools is 
not without method. A child beginning at 
six completes the course at fourteen—just 
when the State law allows him to go to 
work. Dr. Cook found that the thirteen 
year olds quite generally failed to attend. 
With education ending and work begin- 
ning at the end of that year, there is much 
carelessness in securing attendance on the 
part of both parents and school authorities. 
The compulsory attendance law provides 
for eight years’ schooling, but when mill 
owners run the schools the enforcement 
officers wink at this requirement. Dr. Cook 
recommends that all schools be put under 
State control, and the privately supported 
mill school abolished. Simce time began 
paternalism has worked best for the pa- 
ternalist. 


The University investigators 
hedged their report with the state- 
ment that only two communities 
were investigated and that the re- 
sults were not conclusive but neith- 
er Dr. Cook nor the Christian Cen- 
tury cared to mention that fact and 
the textile industry of North Caro- 
lina will be slandered and reviled 
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all over this country and those who 
abuse us will give as their authority 
a brief half baked investigation 
made by inexperience and probably 
incompetent University instructors. 

Bitter attacks, inspired doubtless 
by those whose plan we thwarted, 
have been made upon us but we 
are more and more convinced that 
our position is reasonable and 
sound. 


$10 For a Directory 


E find that we have no copy of 

the January 1, 1912, issue of 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Tex- 
tile Mills, and will pay $10 for the 
first copy of same sent to us. 


It was the first issue of Clark's 
Directory, and we assume that a 
copy of same can be found in some 
mill office or superintendent’s desk. 

We also find that we have no 
copies of the following editions, and 
will pay $5 for the first copy, of any 
of the editions named, that reaches 
us: 

July 1, 1912. 

July 1, 1913. 

January 1, 1914. 

July 1, 1944. 

January i, 1915. 

July 1, 1945. 

January 1, 1916. 

July 1, 1946. 

January 1, 1917. 

January 1, 1949. 

January 1, 1922. 


We knew that the demand for 
Clark’s Directory of Southern Tex- 
tile Mills had been so great that we 
had completely sold out almost 
every edition since we began publi- 
cation, but did not realize that we 
had not kept any copies of the edi- 
tions named. 

We would like very much to se- 
cure copies of the issues named 
above, and especially desire a copy 
of our first issue of January 1, 1942. 


Tattersall Predicts 
Prosperity 


ATTERSALL, the well known 
English textile authority, says: 


Lanchashire is still supreme as a manu- 
facturer of cotton goods. In view of the 
depression having lasted five years, a swing 
of the pendulum is overdue and most 
people will be very disappointed if 1926 is 
not a more encouraging year than any 
twelve months since 1920. 


Cotton Goods Position 
Stronger 


: as buyers of cotton goods have 
been trying to make it appear 
that the position of cotton goods 
was weaker, but the following state- 
ment from the weekly letter of the 
Hunter Manufacturing and Commis- 
_ Company refutes their conten- 
ion: 


It is a fact that the condition of print 
cloths and sheetings in general is stronger 
than it was a month ago. Print cloths are 
sold at least as many weeks ahead as they 
were at the time and many of the sheetings 
are sold further ahead than then. In 
spite of the comparative quiet, present pro- 
duction of grey goods in general is appar- 
ently being fully disposed of. Print cloth 
prices are practically the same as a month 
ago; sheeting prices slightly better. 
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3 Personal News [ B obbin S 


W. C. Eason has resigned as night 
superintendent of the Lenoir (N. C., 
Cotton Mills. 


A. Y- Kelly has resigned as Di- 
vision Manager of the Consolidated 
Textile Corporation at Raleigh, N. v. 


D, A- Long has been elected secrc- 
tary of the Amazon Mills, Thomas- 
ville, N. C. 


Thomas B. Rector, of Greer, 5S. U., 
has accepted a position with the 
Adams Duck Mill, Macon, Ga. 


L. E- Pritchard has been promoted 
to second hand in No. 1 carding at 
the Rhodhiss Millis, Rhodhiss, N. U. 


D. R. Fry has accepted the position 
of overseer of spinning at the 
Blacksburg Mills, Blacksburg, 8. U. 


H. S$. Miller has become overseer 
of dyeing at the Statesville Cotton 
Mills, Statesville, N C. 


ed in New York, has accepted a po- 
sition with the Durham Cotton Man- 
ufacturing Company Durham, N.. U. 


George F. Becknell, from the Art 
Cloth Mills, Lowell, N. C., has ac- 
cpted a position with the Walden- 
sian Weavers, Inc., Valdese, N. C. 


Chas. Adkins has returned to his 
former position as night superin- 
tendent of the Lenoir (N. U.) Cotton 
Mills. 


G. B. Byrd has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Pilot Mill of the 
Consolidated ‘Textile Corporation, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


R. R. Stovall has become overseer 
finishing and shipping at the Pilot 
plant of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, Raleigh, N. C. 


S. M- Sloan has been promoted to 
secretary and treasurer of the 
Waldensian Weavers, Inc., Vaidese, 
N. 


0. R. Billings, fomerly of the Dan 
River Mills, Danville, Va., has be- 
come night overseer of weaving al 
the Veritas Silk Mills, Charlotte. 


P. B. Mitchell, of Bessemer City, N. 
C., has accepted the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Joanna Colton 
Mills, Goldville, 8. C- 


William Toll, assistant secretary 
of the Sipp Machine Companyy, Pat- 
erson, N. J., has been on a visit to 
the Southern territory with G. G. 
Slaughter, Southern representative. 


S. R. Kennett, formerly overseer of 
weaving at the Manville-Jenckes 
Company, High Shoals, N. C., has ac- 
cepted a similar position with the 
Borden Mills, Kingsport, Tenn. 


E. M. Smith, who recently resigned 
as overseer dyeing at the Statesville 
Cotton Mills, Statesville, N. C., to ac- 
cept a position with the Hickory 
Spinning Company, Hickory, N- C, 
was tendered a dinner by officials 
of the mills in appreciation of his 
services. 


J. O. Jenkins has accepted the po- 
sition of night superintendent of 
Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C. 

Ernest Nelson, who has been locat- 


Fred H. Learned, sales manager 
of Stowe and Woodward, New Upper 
Falls, Mass., has been visiting a 
number of the mills in the Pied- 
mont seetion. 


G. C. Sutton has been promoted 
from overseer twisting, warping, 
spooling and winding to overseer 
spinning at the Edenton Cotton 
Mills, Edenton, N. C. 


Clarence Cates has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
twisting, warping, spooling and 
winding at the Edenton Cotton Mills, 
Edenton, N. C. 


Ruth Henderson, daughter of 1. H. 
Henderson, superintendent of the 
Clinchfield Mills, Marion, N. C., has 
been taken to John Hopkins Hospital, 
Baltimore, for a serious operation. 


W. F. Barrier, who recently resign- 
ed as overseer of weaving at the 
Iverness Mills, Winston-Salem, N. t., 
has accepted a position with the 
Hoosier Cotton Mills, Cannelton, Ind. 


J. P. Inglett, who for several years 
was overseer of carding at the Buck 
Creek Cotton Mill, Siluria, Ala. has 
eccepted a similar position with the 
Bradley Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga- 


N. A. Gregg has resigned as super- 
intendent of the Elmira Cotton Mills 
and Stevens Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Burlington, N- C., lo accept a 
similar position with the Stonecut- 
ler Mills, Spindale, N. C. 


R. 5. Maness has resigned as night 
overseer weaving at the Monarch 
Mills, Lockhart, S- C., to become as- 
sistant overseer at the Glenn-Lowry 
plant of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, 
Whitmire, 8. C. 


T. A. Wright has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Nelson Cotton 
Mills and Whitnel Cotton Milis at 
Whitnel, N. CG. to accept a similar 
position with the Monroe (N. U., 
Cotton Mills. 


T. B. Spencer, division manager 
in charge of the Ossipee and Hope- 
dale Mills of the Consolidated Tex- 
tile Corporation at Burlington, N. C., 
has also become manager of the 
Pilot Mills at Raligh, N. C. 


C. E. Hall has been transferred 
from superintendent of the Hopedale 
Mill of the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation at Burlington, N- C., to 
a similar posilion with their Pilot 
Mill at Raleigh, N. C. 


B. H. Burnette has resigned as 
overseer of cloth room at the Greer 
plant of the Victor-Monaghan Com- 
pany Greer, 8S. C.. and accepted a 
similar position at the Buffalo plant 
of the Union-Buffalo Mills, Buffalo, 
C. 


and Spools 


Particular attention given to 


All Types Of Warp 
Bobbins For Filling Wind 


Samples of such bobbins gladly 


furnished 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 


Chicopee, Mass. 


A. B. CARTER, Southern Agt, Gastonia, N. C. 


We Have a Large Number | 


of Mills Who Have Us Make 
Regular Yearly Inspection of 
Their Spinning Frames 


For .many, many years we have been Repairing 
Spinning Frames. The troubles of the Spinning 
Frames are among the most important leaks in the 
mills. . 

The proper lining and leveling of the frames will 
add longer life to the rolls, gears and the frame in 
general. 

Regular inspection keeps your Spinning Frames in 
the highest state of efficiency—which means increas- 
ed production and decreased expense. 


Write us your Needs—We will give You Immediate 
Attention 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers and Repairers of Cotton Mill Machinery. 


W. H. MONTY, W. H. HUTCHINS, 
Pres. and Treas. 
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MILL NEWS ITEMS OF INTEREST 


Charlotte, N. C.—The Stuart Milis 
have purchased silk winding equip- 
ment made by the Sipp Machine 
Company, Paterson, N. J, 


Rhodhiss, N. C—The 
Mills are installing 348 looms made 
by the Hopedale Manufacturing 
Company, and are changing the pro- 
duction from sheetings and drills to 
print cloths. 


Rhodhis4 


Newton, N. C.—The Warlick Manu- 
facturing Company, recently organ- 
ized here, as noted, to build a fine 
goods mill, has ;placed orders fo: 
rayon winders. The equipment was 
purchased through G. G- Slaugther, 
Southern agent for the Sipp Machine 
Company, Paterson, N. J. 


Ranlo, N- C.—At the annual meel- 
ting of the Rex Spinning Company, 
J. H. Mayes, of Charlotte, was re- 
elected president and treasurer, Car! 
A. Rudisill, of Gherryville, was elect- 
ed vice-president and general man- 
ager and will have charge of the 
operation of the plant. 


Johnson City Tenn.—‘Bemberg, 
Tenn.” is a new station stop, whicn 
will appear on the next railroad map 
and timetables of the East Tennessee 
& Western North Carolina Railway. 
The new station is named for the 
American-Bemberg Corp., which is 
now building the first unit of its 
synthetic fiber plant near Johnson 
City. 

According to an official of the rail- 
way, the station, which is at the 
plant will care for as much pas- 
senger traffic as the station in any 
town of 2,500 population on the line. 

Elberton, Ga.—Formal! organization 
of the Elberton Cotton Mills, which 
recently purchased the Hamulton 
Carharrt Mills No. 3 here, wil be 
completed within a short time, when 
officers and directors will be elect- 
ed. The mill was purchased by F. 
W. Van Ness and a number of local 
business men will be associated wilh 
him. Supérintendents and over- 
seers have been engaged and as soon 
as the work of overhauling the mull 
is completed, it will begin regular 
operaiion. 


Mount Holly, N. C. 
cessing plant of the American Yarn 
and Processing Company, will have 
a weekly capacity of about 200,000 
pounds of yarn when the enlarge- 
ment under way is completed. The 
work under way includes the instal- 
lation of a new boiler, an evaporator 
system for reclaiming used caustic, 
anew mercerizing range, new split- 
ting machines, quilling frames, 
winding frames and a conditioning 
room for finished yarn. The split- 
ling frames were manufactured by 
the Cocker Machine and Foundry 
Company, Gastonia, N. C. 

In addition to the new machinery, 
other improvements include the lay- 
ing of a new water line to the river 
and the construction of a new ware- 
house. 


—The yarn pro- 


Laurens, S. C.—The contract for 
ihe electrification of the Laurens Rk. 
Cotton Mills, has been let by the 
architects, and actual work will start 


Dallas, Texas.—Officers of the Ul. 
Miller Manufacturing Company 
were reelected at a meeting of di- 
rectors last Saturday at the oilices 
some time during the summer. The of the company, 622 Sante Fe Build- 
Walker Electric & Plumbing Co., of ing. They are: GC. R. Miller, presi- 
Atlanta, was awarded the contract dent; T. F. Bush, vice-president; A. 
for the wiring and installation, at a Culberson, vice-president, H. &. 
ligure reported to be around $33,000. Clarke, vice-president, and F. 5. Mac- 
The Allis-Chalmers Co., of Milwau- Curdy, secretary-treasurer- 
kee, was awarded the contract tor Directors elected by the stockhold- 
motors. The electrification of the ers include the officers and the foi- 
plant will not interfere with the lowing. G. H. Connell, R- W. Higgin- 
work there, it is stated. With the botham, Allan D, Sanford, Bryon 


completion of the work electricity Miller, E. B. Miller, F. A. Pyke, Sam 
will be used to replace the steam 4G. Giles, E. R. Nash, Jr., F. D. Per- 
plant, which has been in operalion kins, J. H. Ferguson, F. B- Pope, A. 


for some time, at the Laurens Mill. ™M- Scott and C. B. CcCauley. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Offices 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson 
I. E. Wynne 


Factory Office, Providence, R. I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Jesse W. Stribling 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8. C. 


Employers’ Liability Insurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
insurance 
Cash refunds to policyholders, amounting to nearly $13,000,000 since organiza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the standard stock 
company insurance cost. 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


1516 E. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. ATLANTA, GA. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Town Planning and Mill Villages 

Real Estate Subdivisions and Re- 
sorts 

Country Clubs and Golf Courses 

Private Estates ani Home Grounds 

Parks, Playgrounds and Cemeteries 


Complete Topographic Surveys 


General Designs, Grading, Planting 
and Detail Plans 


Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction. 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Marietta Bidg. | 
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Charlotte, N. C—E. W. Sweet and 
associates, who operate the Southern 


Dyeing Company, Burlington, N. C.,, 
are considering plans for locating a 
dyeing plant in this city. 


Gastonia, N. C.—The Valley Waste 
Mills, owned by the Hillside Cotton 
Mills of LaGrange, Ga-, have leased 
warehouse space at Broad street and 
Long avenue here for warehousing 
cotton and cotton waste. Offices of 
the Valley Waste Mills are establish- 
ed in the newly leased property. 


Galveston, Texas.— Decision on 
awarding the contract for the builda- 
ing and plant of the Galvez Cotton 
Mill is expected soon, it has been 
announced. Directors of the mill 
have been working for several days 
on the tabulation of bids and are 
very near a decision on the contract 
award. Rudy Copeland, vice-presi- 
dent, is expected to confer with di- 
rectors on the final award. 


Burlington, N. C.—The Rodwell 
Garment Company, owned by P. U. 
Rodwell, and formerly operated at 
Orangeburg, 8. C., has been moved 
here. Mr. Rodwell will be active 
head of the business. He will manu- 
facture shirts, athletic underwear 
and sleeping garments. The company 
will be incorporated and will begin 
manufacture with 55 machines, em- 
ploying 75 women. 


Old Fort, N- C.—It is expected that 
construction work on the new 
bleachery to be built here by the 
Joseph Bancroft and Sons, Wilming- 
ton, Del., will be started within a 
short time, The company has pur- 
chased 650 acres of land just east of 
this town. 

The Bancroft interests announced 
last year that they were making 
preparations to build a Southern 
plant in this section, but have not 
yet stated when actual work will be 
started. 


Atlanta, Ga—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders and direc- 
tors of the Lullwater Manufactur- 
ing Company, cotton clothing and 
shirts, was held recently in the of- 
fice of Asa G .Chandler,.Jr., vice- 
president of the company. 

Results for the last year, accord- 
ing to Walter T. Chandler, president 
were very gratifying, as the records 
show an increase in volume of busi- 
ness of 100 per cent in 1925 over the 
previous year. It was decided by ths 
directors to use the same operating 
system during 1926, except on a 
much larger scale, as the plans 
again are to double production dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Because of the recent business, 
the official staff voted to create an- 
other office of vice-president, which 
was filled by the election of Edgar 
Dunlap. The following officers were 
reelected: Walter T. Chandler, 
president and treasurer; Asa G. 
Chandler, Jr., vice-president; C. 8. 
Adams, secretary. 
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Thomasville, N. C.—At an annua! 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Amazon Cotton Millis just held the 
following officers were elected for 
‘he new year: C. G. Hill, president, 
C. A. Cannon, of Concord, vice-pres:- 
dent, R. G. Rapp, treasurer and D. A. 
Long, Jr., secretary. This is a pro- 
motion for the two last named 
gentlemen. 


Greenville, S. C.—Plans are being 
completed this week to begin the 
operations of the Piedmont Plush 
Mills, on the Easley Bridge road, at 
the intersection of Arlington ave- 
nue, about March 1, according to a 
statement by Fred W. Symmes. This 
mill when in operation will employ 
between 50 and 60 operatives. Mr. 
Symmes said the work had been de- 
layed because the building was not 
completed on time. He said machin- 
ery is now being installed and this 
work should be finished by March 1. 


Valdese, N- G.—The Waldensian 
Weavers, Inc., have started nigh! 
work and are building 20 new homes 
to care for the additional employees. 
The company; which began opera- 
tion last year recently increased 
their loom equipment and will soon 
have all the new looms in operatiun. 

This mill is considered one of the 
most modern weaving plants in the 
South. It is producing an unusually 
beautiful line of draperies of cotton 
and artificial silk and has found a 
ready sale for its product. 


Spartanburg, S. C.—Completion of 
the cloth room, part of a $200,000 
improvement program, at the Ark- 
wright Mills, will be effected within 
the next two weeks at a cost ap- 
proximating $20,000, according to an 
announcement made by officials of 
the Fiske-Carter Construction Com- 
pany. 

The room measures 70 by 100 feet 
and will be equipped in the most 
modern manner, proyiding plenty 
of light, thus making the work of 


BALING PRESS 


75 to 300 
Tons 


With or without 
Motor 


Any width, open- 
ing, and rise of 
platen to suit 
your work—Also 
Knuckle Joint 
and Power Screw 
Presses. Let us 
tell you more about them. 


Dunning & Boschert Press Co. inc. 
367 W. Water St. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Established 1872 


For Sale 
17 40” Whitin cards, 12” coilers, 
27” doffers, complete and in A-1 
condition. Write or wire Morven 
Cotton Mills, Durham, N. C. 
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employee much more ideal, it is 
understood. 

The extensive improvement pro- 
gram, which is now underway, em- 
braces a complete renovation of the 
plant, it is understood. All old 
looms are being replaced with new 
and the entire plant is being so 
lighted that no shawod will be 
thrown. 


Additional to the mill, electric 


Check Straps, 
Dobby Straps, 
Lugs, etc. 


DRUIDOAK 
LOOM LEATHERS 


Highest Grade Oak Tanned 
For Cotton, Wool and Silk Looms 


lighted that no shadows will be 
out the mill village and in the 
homes of the employees. 

The mills weave a heavy grade 
of durable cotton cloth, some of 
which is being used by Ford in the 
manufacture of automobile tops. 

The company has a large contract 
with him and expects to continue 
the manufacture of this commodity 
for some time, it was announced. 


Hold-ups, 
Bumpers, 
Jack Straps 


The Druid Oak Belting Co., Inc. 


Baltimore————Boston 


Motor Supports 
Steel Steps and Platforms 
Fire Escapes, Window Guards, Etc. 


Manufactured by 


SHAND ENGINEERING & SALES CO. 
Columbia, S. C. 


Duck Lue Straps 


Leather Loom Pickers 


&. H. JACOBS MFG. CO., Danielson, Conn. 
Southern Factory Branch, Chariotte, N. CG. 


Established 1869 


Reliable Devices 


ince 1558 


Better Textile Dryers 


Manufactured by GRINNELL COMPANY, Inc. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


Atlanta 


Boston 


Cha rlotte 


Georgia Massachusetts North Carolina 
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Greensboro, N, C.—A slep toward 
winding up the affairs of the Meck- 
lenburg Mills company is indicated 
in papers filed here in the office of 
R. B. Blaylock, clerk of United States 
court, western district of North 
Carolina, when the way was cleared 
for foreclosing on the mill property. 

The documents were answers to 
the petition of the Coal and Iron 
Bank, of New York, trustee for the 
bondholders. The bank lately pet.- 
Lioned Judge EE. Yates Webb for an 
order for foreclosure of the proper- 
ty. The answers were made by E. I. 
McGowan, trustee in bankruptcy for 
ihe Mecklenburg Mills; John C. Law- 
son, who was secretary and treasur- 
cr of the mills company and 'T. LU. 
Guthrie, of Charlotte, attorney for 
the receivers. The answers agree to 
foreclosure. 

The Mecklenburg Mills company, 
which had headquarters at Salis- 
bur, operatec four cotton mills, the 
Mecklenburg at Charlotte, Newton 
and Clyde, and Nancy, at Tuckerton. 
Montgomery county. The mills were 
adjudged bankrupt in October 1923, 
and have not been operated since 
May 30, 1923, when officials of the 
mills admitted insolvency. J. D. 
Norwood, of Salisbury, was presi- 
dent of the company 

The Coal and Iron National bank 
held the bonds in amount of about 
$600,000, in the interest of the owners 
of the bonds and the mills have real- 
ly been in the hands of the bond- 
holders. Deeds of trust on the prop- 
erties were given by the mills com- 
pany to secure the bondholders. 

In one of the papers filed it was 
stated that the trustee in bankrupl- 
cy has not received any compensa- 
tion, nor has attorney for him been 
paid anything. 


S3 RIVER CRANGE,.MASS. U. S.A 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 


A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 
Office. Convenient for personal inter- 
views. 


PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Main Office: 

1214 Independence Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 7141. 
Other Offices: 

Over Realty Bond, Winston- Salem, 

903 Grant Place N 
Washineton, D. 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 

We do the engineering, and have 
had 32 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

SYONOR PUMP 4 WELL CO., ine. 

Richmond, Va. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Hstablished 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILG FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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INSPECTING 
SEWING 
BRUSHING 
SHEARING 
SINGEING 
PACKAGING 
FOLDING 


Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 


Textile Machinery 
Cloth Room and Packaging Machinery 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE 


DOUBLING 


MEASURING 
WINDING 
STAMPING 
TRADEMARKING 
CALENDER 


1000 Woodside Bldg. Greenville, S. C. ROLLING 
TUBES SKEINS 
IMPERIAL RAYON COMPANY 
38-44 WEST 21ST STREET 
New York City 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANK L. PAGE 
NATURAL OR DYED Wide, SINGLE END 
FAST OR DIRECT COLORS COPPING AND CONING ON COMMISSION PLIED 


Spinners Meeting in 
Raleigh 


(Continued from Page 21} 


long way from this section, but the 


Textile Operating Executives ol! 
Georgia, which is an organization 
similar to this in Georgia, will 
have a carding and = spinninig 
meeting alt the Ansley Hotel in 
Atlanta March 9th. We will be 


very glad to have you, both mill 
men and salesmen, if you will come. 
It starts at 9:30 a. m. and will be 
over at 2:30 p. m. At this meeting 
we will cover carding and spinning, 
and will take up important subjects 
relating to both departments. If any 
of you can come, we will be glad 
to have you without further imvi- 
tation from us. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We want to 
hear from you men. You have prob- 
lems facing you that I do not know 
anything about, and it would make 
it much more interesting if you 
would bring them up. 


MR. GILBBERT: We would like 
lo hear from David Clark about long 
draft spinning. 


MR. CLARK: I cannot tell you 
much about it except hearsay, as I 
have not seen long draft spinning. I 
understand that rolls are now being 
made in the South for it. Recently 
I took lunch in New York with one 
of the largest manufacturers of 
Alsace-Lorraine and an Italian man- 
ufacturer, and both of them laughed 
at the South and said it was ten 
years behind the times. They are 


both running longer draft than we 
do. The man from Alsace-Lorraine 
had something like 400,000 spindles 
and he said all his yarns above 40s 
were made with long draft and he 
did not understand how the mill 
men of the South made it. with 
short draft. That is about all I know 
about the long draft proposition. 
THE CHAIRMAN: If there is 
nothing else you want to bring up, 
I will say that especially in South 
Carolina and lower down, the mills, 
a good many of them at least, in 
fact the majority, have adopted fill- 
ing wind on warp spinning. I under- 
stand not many in this section have 
that, I may be mistaken, but I 
would like to ask how many men 
are running filling wind on warp 
spinning or yarns, to hold up hands. 
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‘Hands are raised.) That is a good 
many. What advantages have you 
found? 

MR. HADDOCK: I can hardly say 
as we have not gone into it as thor- 
oughly as we could have. It is only 
recently that we have adopted it- 
About the biggest change is being 
able to get more yarn on the bob- 
bin. Mr. Buchanan is one of our 
men where we recently made that 
change, and he can tell you a few 
more details than I can. My im- 
pression is that we get 13 per cent 
more yarn on the bobbins. 

MR. BUCHANAN: The experience 
I had is that we increased our pro- 
duction for one thing, and then we 
can get through with a good deal 
lighter travelers on the same 
amount of twist than otherwise. We 
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get more yarn on the bobbin and it 
should be better for weaving. Then 
it runs better. Most any way you 
look at it we get better results all 
through, yarn, running, production, 
and all. . 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Buchanan, 
how about the bobbin? Did you 
change the bobbin? 

MR. BUCHANAN: Yes, we have a 
7-inch traverse and a bobbin that 
is uneven in size, larger at the top 
than it is at the bottom, and for 
that reason, using that kind of 
bobbin, .it gives us a better start, 
at the bottom, and at the top it 


fakes an amount of strain off where 


it would not have done if it was 
the same size all the way up. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Have you a 
cone on that bobbin or is it a plain 
straight bobbin? 

MR. BUCHANAN: A plain straight 
bobbin. We tried the cone on two 
or three bobbins and find that we 
get better results on the one I am 
speaking about than with the cone. 

THE CHAIRMAN: How much did 


you increase that bobbin at the 
ton? 
MR. BUCHANAN: We did not 


increase the bobbin from the top. 
You mean from the other? 

THE CHAIRMAN: No, from the 
size at the bottom. 

MR. BUCHANAN: 1-16th or some- 
thine like that. 

THE CHAIRMAN: T notice that 
is be*ng done in a good many cases, 
to try to relieve that strain. 

MR. BUCHANAN: You can get 
through with less twist. I wouldn't 
to change that. 

<THE CHAIRMAN: I do no tre- 
member whether you stated it or 
not, but how much increased pro- 
duction do you figure? 

MR. BUCHANAN: About 15 or 20 
per cent. 


THE CHAIRMAN: How much in- 


crease in speed? 

MR. BUCHANAN: We took our 
front roll speed, ovr standard speed, 
end. of course, took out our stand- 
and twist because we did not need 
it. Now we barely put in standard, a 
little under standard, and we get a 
hetter yarn with that than with the 
old with about a furn and a half 
under standard. We are running 
23%s to 23%s and we put in about 
235 or 2.38. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Can somebody 


else give their experience? We 
changed ours over two years ago 
and we have 7-inch travers: with 


filling wind. We tind it much bet- 
ter. We cut our Waste half in two, 


that is, hard waste that we have 
been getting, and I cannot say about 
the speed because we did not 
change but one frame. We have 
been on the same speed. but we 
have saved our waste production 
one-half. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You find the 


spinning as a whole runs better? 
MR. CREECH: Yes. 


MR. McCOMBS: Nobody has ad- 
vocated filling wind for the past ten 
years more than myself. There is 
no question about increased pro- 
duction and advantage over warp 
wind all the way through, not that 
you can put more on the bebbin, 
but there is one question I want to 
‘hrow out. I want these men to go 
back home and try it. If there is 
a man running 30s warps on filling 
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wind, hold up his hand. Take up 
50s, 60s and 70s, when roving breaks 
down the end is coming down, bul 
if there is a man running filling 
wind on warp regardless of how 
heavy traveler he can put on it, I 
want you to break down one strand 
of roving and see how long it will 
run. Take its place on your filling, 
wind spooler and see if it goes 
through flat down through the 
warpers and see if it goes through 
and report at the next meeting what 
you get out of it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: 
had that experience? Some of you 
have run filling wind and can give 
your experience on that. From my 
standpoint, I have found that con- 
dition. 

MR. CREECH: Ours is 26s. 

THE CHATRMAN: I have had 
singlings g0 down. In other words. 
when your traverse is going down 
on the big part of the bobbin, I 
have had them stay up to the smal! 
part of the bobbin, but never had 
one but that did not break down 
when you got to the top of the 
traverse. 

A MEMBER: How 
through the spooler? 

MR. McCOMBS: [I went in a 
spinning room with filling wind on 
30s. The superintendent said if 
would not run. I took 35 of his 
roving ends and broke them back. 
It ran from 6 inches to 2% yards 
on single. I put the ends up, car- 
ried the ends through his spoolers, 
I carried them down fo the warper 
and out of the 35 ends there were 
23 of the same that went straight 
through the warper. When a spin- 
ner puts a bobbin on, usually he 
eannot put the singling up on warp 
wind, because it breaks. On filling 
wind, you can put singlings up. I 
want to ask ‘you gentlemen fo go 
back home and find what you are 
talking about. (Laughter.) At the 
next meeting you can tell me. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I do not think 
that is a fair test. Six naught trav- 
eler is entirely too light. 

A MEMBER: What kind of trav- 
eler does he use when two rovings 
run in, and even if it goes through 
and stays up and goes through the 
spooler what kind of device does he 
have on warpers? He must have 
something we have not got. 

MR. McCOMBS: 3x4% spool. 

THE CHATRMAN: Has anybody 
else had experience along that line? 

MR. RAY: I have been running 
warp on filling wind and use two- 
inch ring. I have not changed the 
bobbin. TI still have 15-16 bobbin. 
I use two-inch ring, No. 2 flange. I 
have not heard any complaint. I 
have not discovered any singling. 

THE CHAIRMAN: What gauge 
frame have you? 

MR. RAY: 3-inch gauge. 

A MEMBER: I am running 3-0 
traveler on turned over rings. 

MR. REYNOLDS: It looks as if 
this thing would resolve itself into 
the size of ring. The increased 
spinning conditions are so much 
better with filling wind that singles 
will go through if you use the same 
size ring, but as you better condi- 
tions, you can use larger rings, and 
then vou won't have singlings. 

THE CHAIRMAN: In using large 
‘ing. T use the small bobbin. 

THE CHAIRMAN: How about the 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Hand-to- Mouth Buying 


AND-TO-MOUTH buying is not 

a sickness—it is only a symtom. 
It is not a temporary trouble—it 
may be the outward appearance of 
a fundamental change in the whole 
structure of our business life. In 
the dry goods industry it is affecting 
the retailer, the wholesaler and the 
manufacturer and producer at 
every stage. And it must, of neces- 
sity, affect the consumer. Hand-to- 
mouth buying in many industries is 
changing manufacturing methods, 
merchandising methods and bank- 
ing methods. 


I come in close contact with about 
every kind of business because the 
bank with which I am connected 
endeavors to render services inti- 
mately related to every phase of 
merchandising. I have therefore 
had to give a great deal of thought 
to hand-to-mouth buying and I 
have therefore had to give a great 
deal of thought to hand-to-mouth 
buying and I have had to listen to 
every side of it. 

One reason why we find it so hard 
fo adapt ourselves to big economic 
changes like hand-to-mouth buying 
is a very human one. We dislike to 
think of abstract things lke eco- 
nomic changes—we try to make 
everything concrete. We try to 
overcome our helplessness in hand- 
ling intangible economic forces by 
blaming somebody for them. We 
must find somebody whose fault it 
is—and that somebody is always 
somebody else. The wholesaler is 
blaming the retailer for hand-to- 
mouth buying. The _ retailer is 
blaming the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the consumer. 


Just what do we mean when we 
say “hand-to-mouth buying?” If 
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we stop to think for a few minutes 
we discover that it may mean any 
or all of a number of different con- 
ditions. At different times and by 
different people it is used to mean: 

i. Any irregular buying. 

2. Buying in small quantities at 
a time. 

3. Staying out of the market be- 
vond the established buying season. 

i. Waiting until the selling sea- 
son begins and then ordering full 
stocks for immediate delivery. 

5. Waiting until shelves are clear- 
ed before buying. 

6. Waiting until near the season's 
end and then buying at cut prices. 

We cannot begin to solve the 
problem unfil we distinguish be- 
tween these different conditions. 
Hand-to-mouth buying is not one 
problem, but many—each has a-dif- 
ferent cause and each will require 
a different solution. In general we 
may distinguish three main types, 
which may be called “piecemeal! 
buying,” “slow buying” and “strat- 
egic buying.” These are, of course, 
frequently combined. 

Piecemeal buying by a retailer 
comes from his desire to keep stocks 
and investment low and to increase 
rate turnover. 

Slow buying comes from caution 
as to future conditions of buyimeg or 
selling, fear of falling price levels, 
indecision as to style developments, 
lack of self-confidence, etc. 

Strategic buying. comes either 
from careful planning and carrying 
out of a sound merchandising pro- 
gram or else from a desire to take 


shrewd or sharp advantage of the 
producer or wholesaler or of con- 
suming conditions. 

Causes for Hand-to-Mouth Buying. 

The causes of hand-to-mouth 
buying may therefore be summar- 
ized as follows: 

i. The retailer's fear of a buyers’ 
strike and unsold stocks. 

2. Constant education of the re- 
tatler by manufacturers, Govern- 
ment officials, accountants, experts, 
etc... on the idea of turnover and 
profits to be made from increasing 
it. retailer learned the lesson 
only too well— that is, part of it. 
He has forgotten that there are two 
parts to a ratio and that turnover 
ean be increased either by increas- 
ing sales volume or by decreasng 
Being human he has chosen 
the easiest way, the latter. 

3. The retailer's fear of falling 
wholesale or retail price levels. 

4. Rapidly changing styles which 
put too much strain on the retailer's 
buying judgment. 


stocks. 


>. Quick deliveries because of 
greater railroad efficiency have en- 
couraged late ordering. 

6. The necessity for reducing the 
growing cost of doing business. The 
retailer has found that cutting the 
cost of financing by reducing in- 
ventory is one way of reducing 
costs. 

Now, how many of these condi- 
tions might be considered justifiable 
reasons for hand-to-mouth buying 
at the present time? There is ne 
doubt that several of them can no 
longer be considered as being any 


real influence in retarding buying. 
There is no present indication of a 
buyers’ strike and as long as man- 
ufacturers and distributors do their 
utmost to keep costs low and prices 
at reasonable levels there will be no 
buyers’ strike. 


As to the retailer's fear of fall- 
ing prices. This seems to be an un- 
avoidable result_of the hyper-sensi- 
tiveness of the dry goods business 
to conditions in raw material pro- 
duction. This is particularly ex- 
treme in the cotton goods field. The 
fabric manufacturer and the whole- 
saler must always keep an eye on 
the weather in Texas, another eye 
on the temperament of somebody in 
the Department of Agriculture and 
a third eye on the ticker in Wall 
Street. This does not leave many 
eyes for their own business. < 


You «now how hard it is to walk 
fast and straight if you keep your 
eyes on your feet. Well, in the last 
few years, the dry goods business 
has beeng going along watching its 
feet. 


During the coming year prices 
should be more stable as the gener- 
al level of commodity prices has 
heen fairly stable for a considerable 
period. The retailer has no reason 
to fear a collapse in price levels. 

Why then will retailer persist in 
hand-to-mouth buying? The an- 
swers are clear, and there is no use 
in the ealling of names. For One 
‘hing the retailer feels that the 
manufacturer is making him dizzy 
with the rapid succession of styles. 
The retailer has learned that he has 
to keep stocks low or else he may 
be caught with outmolded goods. 
The retailer feels also that there is 
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no reason why he should carry the 
financial burden of inventories if 
he can pass it along to the whole- 
saler. 


What is to be done about it? 
There is no justification for trying 
to eradicate hand-to-mouth buying. 
In the first place, it is here to stay, 
in some form or another. In the 
second place, it has its advantages 
as well as its disadvantages. Be- 
fore we decide what to do it would 
be desirable to decide what factors 
in hand-to-mouth buying are worth 
keeping and what factors should be 
eliminated. 


Disadvantages. 


First let us consider the disad- 
vantages. I shall enumerate the 
main ones briefly: 


1. The retardation of buying is 
passed back along the line from re- 
tailer back to wholesaler to manu- 
facturer and to mill. 


2. Production costs are increased 
all along the line because the hope 
of efficiency and economy is in 
quantity production. So are the ex- 
penses of selling, packing, transpor- 
tation and bookkeeping. Hasty pro- 
duction affects quality. 


3. The wholesaler and masufac- 
turer have to bear an undue share 
of the financial burden hitherto 
borne by the retailer. They have 
to pay the banking cost of maintain- 
ing stocks. 


4. The industry is made unstable 
because it cannot operate on sched- 
ule. Employment becomes  un- 
steady. 


5. The habit of “shopping” by re- 
tailers is encouraged. Their regu- 
lar wholesalers and manufacturers 
cannot deliver at short notice and as 
a result established wholesalers and 
manufacturers cannot depend on 
their trade. This also presents op- 
portunities for small concerns with 
no standing to enter the market in 
guerilla selling. This also results 
in higher prices for popular goods 
bought at the last moment. 


6. The dealers tend to slacken 
their efforts as they do not get the 
inspiration which comes from stock 
pressure. 


7. Many sales are lost because the 
low stocks of dealers do not give 
the customer enough choice. 


8, Consumer prices are increased 
—and ultimately consumer resist- 
ance will be increased. 


Advantages. 


Now, I should like to discuss the 
advantages of hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing. 

1. It has in it the possibility of 
overcoming one of the manufactur- 
er’s and wholesaler’s main troubles 
—the high peaks and valleys in sales 
and in manufacturing. You may 
feel that the industry has adapted 
itself on a peak-and-valley basis. It 
has so established itself that we are 
inclined to forget the enormous 
price we pay in laying off workers 
and taking them on, in shutting 
down machinery and starting it 
again. 

Gentlemen, if by a sensible form 
of hand-to-mouth buying, you can 
fo some extent even up the peaks 
and valleys in the sales line, you 
will be able to even them up in the 
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production curve. And I feel that 
the benefits to your industry will 
be able to keep factories going more 
steadily and will be able to reduce 
costs of raw materials, labor and 
overhead. 


2. Hand to mouth buying strength- 
ens the retailer. It increases turn- 
over. He is not burdened with 
stocks and he does not have to make 
so many price sacrifices. And the 
prosperity of the industry depends 
upon the strength of the retailer. 


3. It enables the retailer to follow 
rapid style changes and thus help 
his volume insofar as style changes 
increase volume. 


4. It tends to decrease cancella- 
tions and returns. 


5. It tends to help collections. 


6. It has induced a spirit of study 
and caution in the wholesaler and 
the manufacturer which are of 
some economic value. 


There are some wholesalers who 
feel that the solution of hand-to- 
mouth buying. by retailers is hand- 
to-mouth buying by wholesalers. 
Such a solution robs the wholesaler 
of his vital place in the dry goods 
business. If the wholesaler simply 
passes the buck he is giving up the 
result of many years of effort to es- 
tablish himself as a vital link in the 
chain of distribution. 


After all, the function of the 
wholesaler is two-fold—the ware- 
housing and the financing. The 
wholesaler buys ahead large 
quantities and sells what the retail- 
er needs when he needs it. He 
serves the manufacturers by reliev- 
ing him of the difficulties of mer- 
chandising and he serves the retail- 
er by keeping him stocked with the 
proper goods. Extreme hand-to- 
mouth buying by the wholesaler 
performs neither of these two ser- 
vices. Hand-to-mouth buying is and 
should be the wholesaler’s problem 
more than that of anybody else. 


Now no matter from what angle 
you approach the subject these days 
you come up against the style ques- 
tion. And this brings me to my first 
suggestion. Would it be possible to 
introduce styles in a more orderly 
fashion—fewer at a time but more 
frequently and allowing the styles 
as long a lige as necessary? Could 
new styles be announced regularly 
according to a program of schedule 
prepared six months in advance— 
would that help meet the difficulty? 
THREE—Hand to mouth Buying o 

In order to make such a program 
effective my second suggestion is to 


sell these styles to the consumer 
through strong educational cam- 
paigns. Would it be _ possible, 


though well-planned and weii-exe- 
cuted publicity, to guide the con- 
sumer’s style sense in the best di- 
rections? It is fair to leave all the 
burden of public education to the 
retailer? 

My third suggestion goes back of 
these. How do styles originate and 
where? Do sales follow styles or do 
styles follow sales? Or does style 
popularity develop like a snow 
ball? Does the American woman 
buy what she likes or does she like 
what she is told to buy? Who knows 
the answer to these questions? I 
feel that style control needs a basis 
of scientific research into the psy- 
chology of style. 
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General Dvestuff Corp. 
General Flectric Co. 
Georgia Webhbine & Tape Co. 
Graton & Knight = Co. 
Hart Products Corp 
H. & American Machine Co. 
Fiollineworth. . D. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
FEF. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfe. Co. 
Howard-Hickorv Co 
Hunt. Rodney. Machine Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Imperial Ravon Co. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 
International Salt Co., Ine. 
Jacobs, E. H. & Co. 
Tohnson. Oliver & Co. 
Jordan Mfe. Co. 


Reed Mfg. Co... 


P 
age 
NKaumagraph Co. wine 
Keever Starch Co. 28 
Klipstein, A. & Co. 
Ladew, BDdward R. Co. 
Lane, W. T. & Bros. _.....__. 43 
Langley, W. H. & Co. 36 
Leslie, Evans & Co. 36 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. _ 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 24 
Link-Belt Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 26 
Macrodi Fibte Co. 
Marston, Jno. P. Co. ‘ 37 
Mathieson Alkali Works 13 
Mauney Steel Co. on 
Memphis Cotton soak 3 
Merrow Machine Co. ‘ 37 
Moreland Sizing Co. 
Morse Chain Co. eee 43 
Mossberg Frank, Corp. 9 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. — 
National Aniline & C GA « 6 
National Ot] Products Co. — 
National Ringe Traveler Co. 37 
Neutrasol Products Corp. —_ 
Newburger Cotton Co. 29 
Newport Chemical Works Inc. — 
N. ¥. & N. J. Labricant Co. 27 
North Carolina Cotton 39 
Norwood Engineering Co. 35 
Page Fence & Wire Products Assn. 34 
Page-Madden Co. 35 
Parker, Walter L. Co. 34 
Parks-Cramer Co. 5 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. -— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 31 
wm 
teeves Brothers, Inc. 36 
Rex Engineering Corp. — 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. ~~ 
R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 31 
'orers Fibre Co. — 
Root Co. — 
roy. B. & Son 82 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Sayles Finishing Plants 
Scott Henrvy L. & Co. 
Seaboard Ry. 
Sellers. Wm. & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. — 
Sevdel-Woolley Co. 32 
Shand Hngineering & Sales Co. 25 
Siggers & Siggers 
Sirrine. J. & Co. Of 
Slaugechter, G. G. 
Smith. Malcolm &-Co., Inc. —— 
Sonneborn, L., Sons 
Southern Ry. 
Southern & Flyer Co. 
Southern Textile Bulletin 19 
Spray Painting & Finishing Eoutpment 
Sales Co. — 
Stafford Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfe. Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ile Co. = 
Terrell Machine Co. ai — 
Textile Finishing Machinery — 
Textile Mill Supply Co. — 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. — 
Tolhurst Machine Works 29 
Tripod Paint Co. 
t'nited Chemical Products Co. 43 
t’. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. -— 
Ul’. S. Ring Traveler Co. 35 
Universal Winding Co. 24 
Victor Ringe Traveler Co. 38 
Vogel, Joseph A. Co. 3 
Washburn _ 
Watts, Ridlev & Co. _— 
Wellington. Sears & Co. 36 
Whitin Machine Works 
Whitinsville Sninning Ringe Co. 31 
Williams. J. H. Co. _— 
Wilits Veneer Co. 31 
Wolf. Jacaues & Co. — 
Woods, T. B. Sons Co. 43 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 36 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE Co. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup 

Adjusting Saddles, the latest 

invention in Saddles for Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
uficturers of all kinds of Saddles. 
Stirrops and Levers. 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES 

BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Spinners Meeting in 
Raleigh 
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combination warp and filling build? 
Has anybody tried that? 

MR. McCOMBS: I put that on one 
frame. I found it very satisfactory. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Some of the 
mills I visited claimed that they 
have much better results. I fried 
it. IT have not gone into it very far 
but so far as I have gone into it I 
do not see that I got as good results. 
But you understand that is warp 
with a filling rachet, and it is oper- 
ated ‘somewhat in this manner 
(sketch made on blackboard). Some 
claim they are getting wonderful 
results from it. The length of the 
stroke from this point to this point 
here and the traverse as it seems 
lets up here and here so as to give 
the same taper on the bottom and 
top, and winding off you come from 
the extreme top down here and 
there is some question in my mind 
as to whether it would spool just 
as good here. Some claim that it 
does and runs better on spinning. 

A MEMBER: I tried that and 
found it very satisfactory. I had a 
little trouble sloughing off, but I 
have not today. I can put more 
yarn on the bobbin. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Than it will on 
the straight filling build? 

A MEMBER: Yes. It runs just 
as good, but I never tried to spool 
it. I have had no arrangement with 
which to spool it. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If you ean 
wind it, you should be able: to spool 
it. 

A MEMBER: We tried it on spin- 
ning and had more tangled work 
on spinning than we did the other 
way. That is on No. 44s. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Prof. Hilton, 
have you experimented with that? 

PROF. HILTON: I _ tried . first, 
traverse 4% on combination, half 
way on bobbin, and I found that it 
did not run as good as on filling 
build. There was more breakage 
up to that point, and after that less. 
In regard to the number of yards, 
I cannot say that we gamed any, 
but it runs better on filling build. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Some mills 
claim wonderful results on that, 
and if they are true, undoubtedly it 
must be a step in advance. Mr. 
Dilling, did you have some trouble? 

MR. DILLING: That was on ply 
‘arn. I was running filling wind 
on twist, and installed Barber-Col- 
men spoolers. When it came from 
the small part of the bobbin, it 
would knot on account of running 
so fast. We changed to warp wind, 
what Barber-Colman said was nec- 
essary to have, and it sloughed off 
so bad we could not stand the waste 
and we changed to combination 
wind, and that runs very satisfac- 
torily by making some changes in 
it. I do not know that we get as 
much yarn on the bobbin that way 
as we would the other ways, either 
one of the other ways, because we 
had to make a long taper on it, but 
it runs very satisfactorily and is the 
best thing we have found for wet 
twist ply yarn. The Barber-Colman 
people claim that with single yarns 
they can only spool from warp wind 
and not from filling wind, and I 
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have found that true in doing it on 
ply yarn, as filling will lay on the 
bobbin and one layer will hold oth- 
ers down, so it won't slough off, but 
wet twist ply yarn was so round 
that it was not enough fibre for the 
others to hold it down and suction 
would cause it to slough off. [ft 
seems peculiar but it would do it. 
I watched it and as the yarn was 
pulling off from the narrow end of 
the bobbin from the warp wind I 
could see yarns pulling out any- 
where along there. That yarn com- 
ing out would not touch it but the 
section running 1,000 yards a min- 
ute would pull out all along and 
that is why we coul dnot run warp 
wind. We changed to combination 
wind and made certain other 
changes in the traverse and every 
time it pulled off here it went off 
the top and changed so often we 
never had a chance-to pull out 
fhere, but single yarn that is not 
wet twist yarn, one there will hold 
the other down and not pull it out. 
In another meeting I made a state- 
ment of this kind and the report 
went out that Barber-Colman would 
not spool either. That is wrong. I 
did not say that. 

MR. OUINN: If you have to have 
a sharp stroke, on coarser yarn, it 
will slough off but on combination 
it will not. It runs just as good on 
spinning but you have more break- 
age on the spooler, for you have a 
longer stroke. The finer yarn you 
get the shorter your stroke must be 
or you will have more breakage on 
your spooler. That is what a man 
must look info. These mills run 
combination, it is practically the 
same as warp wind. The result is 
that they do not have as many ends 
break at the bottom. 


MR. RAY: What is the best bob- 
bin to use on filling wind? 


THE CHAIRMAN: That is a ques- 
fion well worth while because most 
of you saw in the trade papers that 
that question was brought up at 
Charlotte and after that meeting I 
wrote a number of the mills to send 
us a sample of the bobbin that they 
were using and specifications and 
you would be surprised to know the 
difference of opinion or individual 
ideas that we got in response to 
that questionnaire. In fact ,there 
were all kinds of bobbins which 
went from one extreme to the other 
and it is well worth while for a mill 
to go into that before a mill changes 


bobbins. I can only tell you my 
personal experience. I believe Mr. 
Buchanan said his bobbin was 


slightly reversed taper. We had the 
same except that we have the slight 
eone on the bottom. Some mills use 
a perfectly straight bobbin, some 
run with a cone on the bottom and 
taper to the top and there are all 
kinds of stuff on that. In fact, it 
might be of interest to some of you 
men if they will republish the in- 
formation that we got on that to 
give you some idea of the bobbins 
that we did find practical. 

A MEMBER: In making 44s, 2- 
ply, we are having some trouble 
with shaded yarn, off color. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Is that in 
streaks? 

A MEMBER: Yes, find a little 
once in a while like that. Some was 
in cotton. I want to know if there 

(Contmued on Page 32) 
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in freight by using 


Veneer Packing Cases 


The are lighter and s 
ing Case Shooks 

to 80 pounds in 
shipment because of 

eas. Stronger than inch 

Write r prices an 
Convincing pri 


Witte Veneer Richmond, Va. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Millbury, Mass. 


Send Us Your Order Today 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfes’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. GO. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


"SPINNING RINGS 
TWISTER RING 


TRAVELER CUPS . 
GUIDE WIRE SETS 


WHITINSVILLE. 


SPINNING RING CO. 
WHITINSVILLE. MASS 


SPECIALISTS 
FOR HORE THAN FIFTY YEARS 


PATENTS 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 


Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. Over thirty years ao- 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 

Write for terms. Address 


SIGGERS & SIGGERS 
Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34.N.U. Washington, D. C. 
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N. C. Textile School Notes 


The North Carolina State College 
Textile School was well represented 
at the meeting of the Southern 
Branch of the Textile Chemists and 
Colorists Association recently held 
in Burlington, North Carolina. 

Dr. E. C. Brooks, President of the 
College, was the principal speaker 
of the evening. 

Thomas Nelson, Dean of the Tex- 
lile School, and Professor A. H.- 
shaw of the Dyeing Department, 
were also present and participated 
in the discussion. They were ac- 
companied by six members of the 
Senior class who are specializing in 
Textile Chemistry and Dyeing. 

The following Alumni of the Ter- 
tile School were present: 

J. H. Shuford, Class of 1903, Na- 
tional Aniline & Chemical Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., N. A. Gregg, Class 
of 1906, superintendent, Elmira Mills, 
Burlington, N. G, B. E. Shraeder, 
Class of 1925, assistant textile chem- 
ist, Roverside and Dan River Milis, 
Danville, Va., H. B- Dixon, Class of 
1922. overseer of dyeing, May Hosiery 
Mills, Burlington, N. C-, H. B. Sum- 
merell, Class of 1923, designers, FE. 
M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, N. 
C., . J. Carter, Class of 1924, Aurora 
Mills, Burlington, N. C., C. R. Hall 
Class of 1924, Eno Mills, Hillsboro, N. 
C-, Ray Harden, Class of 1924, Aurora 
Mills, Burlington, N. C.. M. M. Rob- 
erts, Class, of 1924, Aurora Mills, 
Bur-ington, N- C., 8.-R. Workman, 
Class of 1924, National Dye Works, 
Burlington, N. C. 

The Senior Textile students ac- 
companied by Dean Thomas Nelson, 
Professors A. H. Grimshaw and T. R. 
Hart, recently chartered a bus and 
visited the Victory Mills; Tolar, 
Hart and Holt Mills, and the Holt- 
Williamson Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 

The bus left College at seven thiry 
in the morning, returning at six- 
thirty in the evening, after having 
had a profitable trip among the 
mills. Several other trips have been 
planned for these students during 
the present school year- 


Indian Imports of Cotton Piece 
Goods. 


Indian imports of cotton piece 
goods during the nine months, April 
to December, 1925, totaled 1,083,751,- 
964 yards, of which 493,825,931 yards 
were grey goods; 325,771,780, bleach- 
ed; and 264,154,253 yards, colored, 
states a report to the Department 
of from Trade Commis- 
sioner C. B. Spofford, Calcutta. Of 
the grey goods, Great Britain fur- 
nished 78 percent and Japan 15. 


Hosiery Imports into Greece. 


The most popular type of wo- 
men’s hosiery in the Greek market 
at the present time is a very light 
weight mercerized cotton article 
which is being obtained principally 
from Germany, Consul General Ar- 
thur Carrels, Athens, informs the 
Department of Commerce. The 
Department of Commerce. The 
colors in demand are white, black, 
grey, tan, flesh, and other light 
shades. Total imports of cotton ho- 
siery during 1924 amounted to 262,- 
600 kilos, of which Germany fur- 
nished 98,900 kilos; Italy, 62,400, and 
the United States, 12,700. 
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Puro Sanitary Drinking 


Fountains 


are in daily use in 
hundreds of textile 


WHY? 


Because they are the 
most satisfactory 
fountain on the mar- 
ket. 


Connect a PURO to 
your supply, then pro- 
ceed to forget about it. 
Years later PURO will 
be just as satisfactory 


Southern Representative 


E. 8S. PLAYER 
Masonic Building 
Greenville, 8. C 


as it was the day you 
installed it. 


“Send for Catalog 


Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
HAYDENVILLE, MASS. 


Frost Proof Closets 


Over 300,000 giving satisfaction. Save 
water; Require no pit; Simple in the 

extreme. The most durable water 
closet made. In service winter and 
summer. 


Enameled roll flushing rim 
bew!ls. 


Heavy brass valves. 


Strong hardwood seat. 


Heavy riveted tank. 


Malleable seat castings wil! 
not break. 


SOLD BY JOBBERS 


Joseph A. Vogel Co. Wilmington. Del. 
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MADE in AMERICA 


Established 1868 
Worcester, Mass. 


Grinders for the 
Textile Industry 


The Roy trade name has been favorably 
known to the industry nearly 60 years. The 
Roy organization has specialized in grind- 
ers and has developed grinders in pace with 
the advance of textile machinery. 

Card grinders, napper roll grinders, 
shear grinders, garnet roll grinders. 

We shall be glad to help you to economize 


on your grinding problem. Complete infor- 
mation gladly sent upon request. 


E. M. Terryberry, Southern Agent 
126 Healey Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


E. SIRRINE & COMPANY 


Engineers 


Textile Mills; Hydro-Electric De- 
velopments; Tobacco Products Plants, 
Cotton, Tobacco and General Ware- 
housing; Industrial Housing ; Steam 
Power Plants; Steam Utilization. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 


- Textile Chemicals 
for Best Weaving 


Seyco Products 
The result of twenty years’ 
study and practice in treat- 


ment of Sizing and finish- 
ing problems. 


Main Office and Plant, 35 Glenn St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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is anything outside of cotton that 
will make shaded yarn. 


MR. DILLING: The amount of 
twist at times will affect the color 
of it. Sometimes you put more 
twist in and it looks as if the yarn 
is made of a different cotton. Change 
the twist and it looks different. 
Some kinds of cotton will take twist 
better than others, but I do not see 
that that would make it shaded or 
streaked. Which is it? I do not 
know what that can be. 


A MEMBER: Some people say too 
much water getting on the twist 
rollers makes it corrode and that 
runs faster. I don’t know what it 
could be. 

THE CHAIRMAN: That is wet 
twist? 

MR. DILLING: -A certain kind of 
water action on brass roll which 
would cause it. I do not know but 
that might be possible. 

MR. McCOMBS: Carding the cot- 
ton has quite a good deal to do with 
it. I have had trouble with shaded 
yarn, especially in very fine num- 
bers. I remember running Egyp- 
tian stains 120, 2-ply. Your carding 
has as much to do with it as any- 
thing else. If you use reverse twist 
and straight it will have a tendency 
to bring the fibres out. Take cloudy 
carding and that will cause it, some 
of the cards being in bad condition 
and some in first class condition. I 
have had that trouble. In New York 
State when we were spinning very 
fine yarn we had a great deal of 
trouble. We had two card rooms. 
In No. 2 we found it was bad cloudy 
work. We were using the same 
cotton, but whenever that sliver 
came together it would have an en- 
tirely different effect on the finished 
yarns. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Before we go 
further, Hammond D. Patton, who 
is with the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, wants to say 
a few words, so we will give him 
five minutes’ time. 

Mr. Patton explained the advan- 
tages that mill men might find in 
affiliating with the American So- 
ciety of Mechanical Engineers. 

On motion of Mr. Dilling, duly 
seconded, the thanks of this body is 
extended to the State College for 
the privileges enjoyed in meeting 
here and for the warm hospitality 
extended. (Rising and applause.) 

THE CHAIRMAN: There has been 
one question put for discussion. I 
will give it and leave it for Mr. 
Gilbert and Mr. Black to discuss in 
regard to even distribution of twist 
and single yarns. In other words, 
he has tested yarns and it shows 
uneven twist. It shows 16 to 26 on 
the same thing. That is uneven 
distribution and he wants to know 
some remedies for it. If anybody 
can help on that I would be glad 
to hear. How about that, Professor 
Nelson and Professor Hilton? 

PROF. HILTON: I have not gone 
into the twist on spinning but on 
slubbers and you will find the same 
variation of twist even with gear 
drive, and we came to the conelu- 
sion it was the uneven work. Your 
twist: went to the smallest part of 
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the roller. I think it would be the 
same on spinning roller. 

MR. DILLING: I would like to 
ask Prof. Hilton how long a piece 
does he test that piece in on single 
yarn. 


PROF. HILTON: We made it on 
the spinning frame 5 inches — 3 
inches in other cases. 


THE CHAIRMAN: There are a 
good many here who want to catch 
the 3:30 train so I expect we will 
have to adjourn now. If there is 
nothing else now we will adjourn. I 
wish to thank you gentlemen for 
the support you have given and I 
trust you have gotten something 
from the meeting. 


On motion,. duly seconded, the 
meeting adjourned. 


Among Those Present. 


Among those who attended the 
Spinners’ Meeting in Raleigh were: 
Allen, J. F., Spmner, Caswell Cotton 

Mills,-Kinston; N, C. 

Atkinson, A. C., Supt., Clayton Cot- 
ton Mills, Clayton, N. C. 

Blackwood, A. J.. Durham Hosiery 
Mills, Carrboro, N. C. 

Blair, Wm. G. Armstrong Cork & 
Insulating Co. 

Brooks, E. C., President, State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

Buchanan, 8. D., Erwin Mfg. Co. No. 
4, West Durham, N. C. 

Burns, D. F.. Durham Hosiery Mills, 
Durham, N. C. 

Byrd, W. T., Erwin Cotton Mills Co. 
W. Durham, N. C. 

Cassada, J. D., Student, State Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

Clark, David, Managing Editor, 
Southern Textile Bulletin, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

Clark, Jno. W., Pres. Randolph 
Mills, Franklinville, N. C. 

Cobb, F. Gordon, Gen. Mer., Lancas- 
ter Cotton Mills, Lancaster, 8S. C. 

Colvin, L. E., Caraleigh Mills, Ral- 
eigh, N. C. 

Coggin, Geo. W., State Supervisor, 
Education, Raleigh, N. 


Creech, J. O., Mobile Cotton Mills, 
Selma, N. C. 

Deans, A. B., Mer., Wilson Cotton 
Mills, Wilson, N. C. 

Dilling, Marshall, Supt. A. M. 
Smyre Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C. ° 
Dobbins, G. W., Student, State Col- 

lege, Raleigh, N. C. 

Earnhardt, W. A., Master Mechanic, 
Bellevue Mfg. Co., Hillsboro, N. C. 

Engle, J. W., Carder and Spinner, 
Cotton ‘Mills, Burlington, 

» 

Erwin, W. A. Jr., Erwin Cotton 
Mills, W. Durham, N. C. 

Escott, G. S., Associate Mgr., Ameri- 
can Wool and Cotton Reporter, 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Fagan, J. H., Myers Mills, Inc., Gas- 
tonia, N. C. 

Frissell, F. D., Textile World, New 
York. 

Gilbert, L. R., Caraleigh Mills Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Gregg, J. M., Lancaster Cotton Mills, 
Lancaster, 8. C. 

Haddock, J. H., Erwin Cotton Mills 
Co., W. Durham, N. C. 

Hamrick, G. A., Overseer, Pacific 
Mills, Lyman, 8. C. 

Harris, Carl R., Asst. Supt., Inman 
Cotton Mills, Inman, 8. C. 
Hart, T. R., Textile School, 

College, Raleigh, N. C. 


State 


S 
Greenville Chattanooga | 
South Carolina Tennessee 
, 
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Harte, Nelson N., Student, State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Haskins, L. L., Akron Belting Co, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


Hill, D. H., Sou. Textile Bulletin, 


Charlotte, N. C. | 

Hill, Norman B., Supt., Caswell Cot- 
ton Mills, Kinston, N. C. 

Hilton, John T., Asso. Prof., N. G. 
State College, Raleigh, N. G: 

Isley, Geo. W., Virginia Mills, Swep- 
sonville, N. C. 

Jackson, A. B., O-Weaving, Puritan 
Mills, Fayetteville, N. C. 

Jennings, W. J., Supt., Carolina Cot- 
ton Mills, Graham, N. C. 

Jones, D. C., Supt., Patterson Mills 
Co., Rosemary, N. C. 

Knight, C. L., Student, State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Knight, R. H., Pearl Cotton Mill, 
Durham, N, C. 

Lane, J. C., Hart Cotton Mill No. 4, 
Tarboro, N. C. 

Lanier, D. F., Oxford Cofton Mills, 
Oxford, N. C. 

Lockey, J. F., Liberty Cotton Mill, 
Clayton, N. C. 

Love, F. R., Textile Student, State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Lyda, O. J., Carder, Myers Mills, 
Gastonia, N. C. 

Mahaffey, D. B., O-Carding and 
Spinning, Bellevue Mfg. Co., Hills- 
boro, N. C. 

McCombs, J. V., Gen. Supt., Hart 
Mills and Fountain Mills, Tarboro, 
N. C. 


McGee, J. E., Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
Rosemary, N. C. 
MeVicker, C. C., Carder and Spinner, 
Fountain Mills, Tarboro, N. C. 
Mitchin, E. C., Textile Student, State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Moore, G. B., Spartanburg, S. C. 

Mullen, T. W., Rosemary Mfg. Co., 
Rosemary, N. C. 

Nelson, Thos., Prof. State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Page, C. C., Second Hand Spinning, 
Pacific Mills, Lyman, S. C. 


Panton, Harrison D., Pres., Harrison 
D. Panton & Co., Mill Engineers. 
Peasley, Chas. D., National Ring 

Traveler Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Phillips, J. T., Supt., Kinston Cotton 
Mills, Kinston, N. C. 

Philip, Robert W-, Associate Edi- 
tor, Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 

Phillips, W. C., Caswell Cotton Mills, 
Kinston, N. C. 

Prince, C. C., Borden Mfg. Co., Golds- 
boro, N. C. 

Quinn, Peter T., Draper Corp., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Ray, Geo. W. Brookford Mills Co. 
Brookford, N. C. 

Reynolds, Supt., Eastern Mfg. Co., 
Selma, N. C. 

Richardson, W. U., Weaver, Cara- 
leigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 

Rochester, W. S., Hart Cotton Mill 
No. 2, Tarboro, N. C. 

Rogers, L. W., Randolph Mills, 
Franklinville, N. C. 

— D. E., Draper Corp., Atlanta, 
7a. 

Shipp, Geo. F., Supt., Wilson Cotton 
Mills, Wilson, N. C. 

Springs, L. A., Mer., Union Cotton 
Mills, Maiden, N. C. 

Spry, E. M., Supt. Holt-Granite- 
Puritan Mill, Fayetteville, N. C. 
Taylor, W. C., N. Y. & N. J. Lubri- 

cant Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
Thomason, C. B., Ashworth Bros., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Stephens, W. A. Spinner, Durham 
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Cotton Mfg. Co:, Durham, N. C. 
Thomason, L. W., N. Y. & N. J. Lu- 
bricant Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Upchurch, C. L., Textile Machinery, 
Athens, Ga. 
Williams, G. H., Victory Mfg. Co., 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Southern Spinners Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association fol- 
lows: 

The yarn market remains quiet 
with but little trading other than 
small lots for prompt deliveries. Re- 
cently sizable inquiries for future 
deliveries have developed but with- 
out results as buyers are inclined 
to believe that prices will ultimately 
be lower. 

Based on yesterday's New York 
Spots at 20.70 quotations of 40% for 
20's two ply warps, 42 cents for 30's 
single hosiery cones and 35-50 for 
12's single skeins, the manufactur- 
ing margins do not represent re- 
placement value, being only 12.07 for 
20's two ply warps, 13.07 for 30's 
hosiery cones and 7.47 for 12's 
single skeins. 

New York Spots quotations, how- 
ever do not represent the actual 
price spinners have to pay for col- 
ton. For middling upland % to one 
inch staple a premium of at least 
350 points on New York Spots quota- 
tions would be required, which show 
a manufacturing margin, based on 
the above yarn prices, of 8.21 for 
20's two ply warps, 9.19 for 30s ho- 
siery cones and 3.58 for 12's single 
skeins. 

Taking these conditions into con- 
sideration, the spinners’ attitude of 
firmness of prices can be readily 
understood. Buyérs apparently do 
not appreciate the fact of the ma- 
terial difference in the price between 
actual spinnable cotton and New 
York Spots quotations. 

Spinners are holding their prices 
firm and are not interested in busi- 
ness at the present level of prices, 
having sufficient business already 
booked to keep their mills in opera- 
tion for several weeks to come. 

Yarn Shipments for December 
Announced. 


Washington, D. C—Domestic ex- 
ports of carded yarns, not combed, 
during December totaled 1,468,807 
pounds valued at $586,091.21, ac- 
cording to figures made public by 
the Department of Commerce. 

During the same month, combed 
yarns was exported in the amount 
of 690,338 pounds valued at $510,466. 
Sewing thread exported totaled 79,- 
299 pounds valued at $84,405, and 
crochet, darning. and embroidery 
cotton was exported to the extent 
of 21,289 pounds valued at $28,387. 


Month’s Cotton Duck Exports 
1,074,122 Yards. 


Washington, Feb. 2.— Domestic 
exports of cotton duck all kind dur- 
ing December totaled 1,074,122 
square yards valued at $474,566, 
figures made public by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce state. 

Of the total exportation, 780,910 
square yards valued at $368,857 were 
unbleached, 225,487 square yards 
viaued at $23,002 colored. 


It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 
Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 
Akron, Ohio U.S. A. 


Central District Southern District 


L. L. HASKINS M. H. WHATLEY 
P. ©. Box 241 1600 10th Ave. 
Greenville, S. C. Birmingham, Ala. 


Capacities from 
3 G. P. M. to 500 
G. P. M. hand or 
power operated. 


There’s one to 
fit your require- 
ments. 


District Offices | 


408 Austin St., 
Houston, Texas 


306 Wells Fargo Bidg., 
New Orleans, La. 
4025 Boulevard Place, 71 Murray St., 


284 Peachtree St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 

709 Title Bldg., 
Baltimore, d. 

428 Old South Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 

52 W. Chippewa S8St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Il. 

1347 Book Blidg., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Indianapolis, Ind. New York, N. Y. - 
1505 Commerce Bldg., 904 Real Bstate Trus 
Kansas City, Mo. Bidge., 
1320 Starks Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Louisville, Ky. 711 Ferguson Bidg., 
429 Broadway, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1516 Pine St., 
549 Plymouth Blidg., 5t. Louis, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 693 Mission St., 

San Francisco, Calif. 


BLAckmeR ROTARY PUMP (0. 


GRAND RAPIDS ( FORMERLY PETOSKEY) MICH. 
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Hannah Pickett Mills, 


Here's tasting protection for 
your property—PAGBPE Fence is 
strong, durable — galvanized 
after weaving with almost 5 
times the weight of zinc on or- 
dinary fence wire. 

And it’s easily erected—your 
own workmen can do the job, 
with one of our trained feremen 
to direct them, or we'll bulld the 


PAGE 


Rockingham, N. C., enclosed with PAGE 
Protection Fence erected by the General Equipment Company, 
Charlotte, N. C 


Page Fence—permanent, 
good-looking, and at less cost 


entire fence. Get Plans and 
estimates now—no obligation. 
Phone, wire or write us at ad- 
dress below. 


GENERAL EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PROTECTION 
FENCE 


BOBBINS- SPOOLS 
SKEWERS-TUBES-ROLLS 


Manufacturers and Enamelers 


WALTER L. PARKER CO. 
LOWELL, MASS. 


For Service and Prompt Attention Write Us 
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Cotton and the Cotton 
Market 


OOKING Ahead, the cotton trade 

is still awaiting the inspiration 
which it expects to find in the de- 
velopment of new crop prospects. 
Prices may seem low as compared 
with recent previous years but it is 
generally realized that they may go 
still lower should the surplus crop 
of this season be followed by an- 
other large production. On the other 
hand, ample as present supplies 
would appear to be it is quite as gen- 
erally realized that they are not 
large enough to prevent an advance 
should the new crop outlook be seri- 
ously clouded by a substantial re- 
ducion in acreage or an.unfavorable 
planting season. Such reflections, of 
course, merely emphasize the new 
crop outlook as the factor likely to 
determine the trend of end-season 
values and the disposition to awail, 
rather than try to discount, the out- 
come of the uncertainty is promoted 
by the fact that conflicting influences 
of the present appear so well bal- 
anced at the prevailing level of 
prices. Exports have been falling 
off, but cotton goods in Lancashire 
are moving more freely. There is no 
evidence of an unsatisfied spot de- 
mand, but on the other hand no 
convincing indication of unabsorb- 
ed offerings in the South. More con- 
tracts appear for sale in the futures 
market on advances, but demand de- 
velops on the declines. The market 
which at one moment appears idle, 
al the next shows an ability to ab- 
sorb spurts of selling or to supply 
lurries of buyings within a surpris- 
ingly narrow range. As a natural re- 
sult we have the semblance, at least, 
of stabilization and it remains to be 
seen whether the balance will be dis- 
turbed by trade developments with- 
in the next few weeks, or whether 
we shall have to wait on new crop 
prospects for any material change 
in trading levels. 


There are those who expect in- 
creased spot offerings in the South 
with the approach of the planting 
season. During the past week such 
expectations have been rather en- 
couraged by reports of an easing 
basis in the Southern spot markets, 
and the fact that exports are now 
falling behind last year’s. Rumors 
that some cotton is to be shipped 
back to this country from Liverpool 
have also encouraged the reaction- 
ary or bearish view of the market. 
It may be, of course, that the Soutn 
still has more cotton on hand than 
it will wish to carry into the season 
of active farm work and that re- 
cent reports of an easier basis have 
foreshadowed liquidation of spot 
holdings before the winter is over. 
If so, however, there has been noth- 
ing in the action of the futures mar- 
ket here to reflect it. The demand 
from near month shorts has been 
reduced since the holidays. Never- 
theless, March has maintained a 
premium over May, while the stock 
of certified cotton in New York has 
been reduced to about 48,000 bales. 

Thus it would seen that even if 
the South has eased somewhat, it 
has not yet weakened to a point 
which would mean shipments for 
delivery in the contract markets. 
Price fixing has been a sustaining 
factor on declines below the 19% 
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cent lovel for May, and trade buy- 
ing continued to make its appear- 
ance on dips around the 18 cent level 
for October. 


The reports of reshipments of 
American cotton from Liverpool tu 
New York or New England have been 
rather inconclusive. It seems to be 
understood that some cotton is com- 
ing back, and quite definitely repori- 
ed that a few thousand bales of 
American staples have been bought 
in Liverpool for a New England mill 
which was in need of a certain 
grade and staple and found it avail- 
able on better terms in Liverpool 
than in the South. The fact Liver- 
pool has been so far below a parity 
with American markets, that allow- 
ing for the difference between net 
and gross weights, cotton could al- 
most be returned here without loss, 
has rather predisposed the trade to 
exaggerate the talk of possible re- 
shipments. This disparity, however, 
would appear to have been partly 
due to variations in difference be- 
tween grades in the Liverpool mar- 
ket as compared with the differences 
prevailing in American futures mar- 
kets. Moreover ,the Continent has 
been buying cotton in Liverpool on 
a considerable scale since the first 
of the month, and the stock of 
American cotton in Liverpool is now 
diminishing, having fallen about 
110,000 bales behind last year. In 
other words, the relatively cheap 
market has attracted buyers, and 
with Lancashire trade picking up 
there may be a revival in the de- 
mand from British importers in the 
South this spring. 


No fresh light of importance has 
been thrown wpon the prospects of 
the coming acreage or new crop 
srat. It is most generally admitted 
that in one respect at least prelim- 
inary conditions bearing upon the 
coming crop possibility are more 
favorable than they were last season. 
Winter rainfall in the South has 
been rather unevenly distributed, but 
there will be a better season in the 
ground in the Southwest, which may 
help the crop through a summer 
drought- In no other respect, how- 
ever, does there appear to be any 
ground for more than ordinary hope- 
fulness over the outlook. Traders 
may not take the agitation for re- 
duced acreage very seriously, but the 
lower level of prices certainly raises 
a question as to whether the less 
advantageously situated grower will 
plant quite as much as he did last 
year, and of course the possibilty of 
boll weevil damage is recognized. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Census 
Bureau on the production and dis- 
tribution of cotton for the season 
of 124-25, the percentage of damage 
to the crop of 1924 by insects was 
only 12.0 per cent, compared with 
26.6 per cent the previous year and 
35.4 per cent in 1921 when insect 
damage was the highest on record. 
No estimate as to the percentage of 
damage by insects during 1925 is yet 
available, but it was probably less 
than in 1924. The immunity of both 
1924 and 1925, however, may be at- 
tributed chiefly to the character of 
the weather during the growing sea- 
son and the thing needed to really 
establish confidence in the produc- 
tive capacity of the South is a large 
yield following a cool and wet sum- 
mer. 

Advices from the dry goods trade 
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Scrub With 


MI CLEANSER 


Made Especially for 
Textile Mill Floors 


Hundreds of Mills have adopted 
MI CLEANSER and are enjoying 
cleaner floors at lower cost. It is 
entirely free from — proper- 
ties, cleans quickly and leaves no 
slippery surface. 


A Trial Barrel Will Convince You 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Established 1915 


Look Over Your 
Spindles Now 
And Be Prepared 


Get 8 to 10% 
more yarn on 
your bobbins by 
equi ping our 
spindles with our 
Patented Clutch. 


Don't run your 
spindles with 
worn out whorls 
cut in bands, 


our spindles, 
herefore mak- 
ing uneven yarn. 


Let us change 
your whorls on 
spindles, repoint 
and restraighten 
same, and save 
you money. 


Fournier & Lemoine 
Linwood, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 
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have been more encouraging than 
otherwise. Business in the domes- 
tic markets tapered off somewhat 
following the mid-month activity, 
and has been rather disappointing 
from the bullish standpoint. At the 
same time, and even if it is not de- 
veloping into the boom which some 
had hoped for, it has been sufficient 
to promole a continuance of mill ac- 
tivity, and the situation is all the 
healthier for the conservatism which 
prevails with reference to buying 
for anticipated needs. Meanwhile, 
the news from Manchester has been 
distinctly favorable, and it is quite 
possible that Lancashire mill activ)- 
ty for the last four or five months 
of this season will In some measure 
compensate for the present increase 
in curtailment.—Commerce and Fi- 
nance. 


Conditions in Textile Field 
Are Improving 


Richmond, Va.——With the excep- 
tion of agriculture, 1925 was a bet- 
ter business year in the fifth Fed- 
eral reserve district than was 1924, 
according to the monthly report of 
the Federal Reserve bank of Rich- 
mond. In agriculture, the report 
shows, there was some recessions, 
although distinct improvement over 
the preceding year. Both tobacco 
and cotton production in the two 
Carolinas exceeded 1924 production, 
but tobacco prices were a little low- 
er than for the year 1924. — 

Earlier fall trade is shown, this 
being attributed in the report part- 
ly to weather conditions and partly 
to the lack of pre-election uncer- 
tainty that prevailed in 1924. In all, 
business in the fifth district is 
shown to be up to the seasonal 
average during December, 1925, al- 
though the increase in trade was 
not as marked as the increase for 
November over November of the 
previous year. 

“Conditions in the textile field im- 
proved last year over conditions ex- 
isting in 1924," the report sets forth, 
“as indicated by a 1925 increase of 
326,982 bales in cotton consumption 
by fifth district mills. Buying of 
iextiles was on a hand-to-mouth 
basis all year, and power shortage 
cut operating time seriously last 
summer and fall, but a large volume 
of orders for prompt shipments was 
placed, and the mills kept moder- 
ately busy without the necessity of 
accumulating stocks of manufac- 
tured goods. As 1925 closed, there 
were signs of a distinct broadening 
in the demand for textiles and for- 
ward orders were beginning to 
reach the mills.” 

Coal production is shown to be 
above the 1924 level, while con- 
strucion work is somewhat lower. 
Debits to individual, firm and cor- 
poration accounts at clearing house 
banks in 23 of the district's leading 
cities totaled an increase of more 
than a billion and a half dollars over 
the 1924 total. 


Riverside No. 3 (Pendleton Plant) 
Pendleton, S. C. 


J. T. Hunneycutt 
J. B. Holt.Genl. Carder and Spinner 
O. P. Werner... Night Spinner 
Sam Bowman — Carder 
Berry B. Cargill. Master Mechanic 


NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 


THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN | 


for 


Textile 


manufactured by 


Page-Madden Co. 


incorporated 
128-34 Sumpter 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Samples and Catalog upon Request | 


No. 344 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 
wM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. O. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 
U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 

In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 
from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 


“The Clean Cleanser” 
SES . 
| 
| 
achinery | 
| No. 654 E-4 | | 
| 
| 
| | | 
| 
RING TRAVELER 
speed of 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton 


Royal Cotton Millis 


57 Worth &t. 


New York 


Mille. 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & Co. 


Bstablished 1828 


43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


Baltimore Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


=< 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


CURRAN & BARRY 


$20 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 


Chicago 
New Orleans 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.— Business in cotton 
goods continued on a moderate basis 
during the week. Unfinished lines 


moved fairly well, but large sales 
were lacking. Prices were fairly 
steady. In the finished goods divi- 


sion buyers continued to operate on 
a hand to mouth basis and where 
contracts were placed, few of them 
ran more than sixty days ahead. 
There were a few sales of gray goods 
for delivery in the second quarter 
of the year. A somewhat better 
business in sheets and pillow cases 
developed as a result of the lower 
prices, the basis being five to eight 
per cent lower than the last list. 


The demand for printed wasa 
goods in cotton, cotton and rayon 
and silk and cotton continued better 
than for the woven and piece dyed 
goods. Trading covered voiles pon- 
gees, broadcloths and fine construc- 
tions of plain and dobby goods- 


More general scattered sales. of 
print cloths, sheetings and converti- 
bles were reported toward the close 
of the week. Sales of spot 38%- 
inch 64x60s were made at 85% cents; 
72x76s, 11 cents: 4-yard 80s (Kast), 
i2% cents: 7.145s at 6% cents, and 
725s at 6% cents. Sheetings sold 
at 7% cents for 5-yard, 21-inch; 7% 
cents for 5.50s and 7% cents for 5- 
yard( 36-inch, Mareh deliveries. 
February goods are now very close- 
ly sold at current prices. Some 3- 
yard goods were sold at 11% cents. 
Sateen sold at 12% cents for 4.37s, 
and some mills now ask 12% cents. 
There was not much doing in drills 
or osnaburgs. There is quite an 
irregularity in quotations. 


Trading in fine goods was confined 
fo small quantities of spots and 
nearby deliveries. If has become 
easier for buyers to find spot 144x 
76s combed broadcloth at 22% cents 
and 128x68s at 18% cents for best 
makes. Mills sold best grade do- 
mestic cotton 120x64s, 2x1, at 30% 
cents. Combed 112x60s sold at 16% 
cents and half combed 16 cents. 


Mills that sold carded 100x64s 
broadcloths at 13% cents are now 
asking 12% cents for their spots. It 
makes it more difficult to find yard- 
age at. the lower figure.. There are 
mills that have consistently refused 
to. trade their .100x60s at 43 cents, 
holding for 13% cents. Buyers are 
able to find yardage. on the lower 
basis. It is possible to locate spot 
112x60s carded at 14% .cents, though 
a number of producers ask \% cent 
more. Contracts have held at 14% 
cents. 

A number reported it was difficult 
to find, spot 88x48s carded warp at 
10% cents. Contracts were quoted 
10% cents for March-April East-and 


10% cents to 10% South. An infe- 
rior Eastern make was said to be 
available at 10% cents, spot or 
contract. There were sales of 110x 
60s carded stripes which continue 
quoted 14% cents for March for- 
ward and 14% cents April forward. 

Both in broadcloths and warp sa- 
teens the demand has continued 
largely of a spot or nearby nature. 
The business in broadcloths has been 
only moderate this week, with the 
majority of houses, but there is some 
call right along. Nearby deliveries 
of 100x60 carded have sold at 13 c, 
and of 100x64 carded -have scoid at 
13% cents, good makes. For the 
90x60, 4.32 yard, 12% cents was the 
quotation. Certain goods makes of 
128x68, all-combed, have held to 19 
cents, while less is heard ol styles 
slightly under these qualitties. The 
poorer makes are reported al 18% 
to 18% cents. 

Spot deliveries of warp sateens in 
most construction under 140x72 are 
generally reported in limited supply, 
both stripes and plains. The buying 


of the last two weeks, has fairly 
cleaned up the market on a few 
numbers, particulariy the 88x48 


carded reverse twist. Orders at 10% 
cents at Fall River for spots were 
found difficult to fill, for March, 
10% cents was considered possible. 

The Fall River print cloth market 
was somewhat less active last week, 
with the result sales fell off to 75,000 
pieces, which is considered a conser- 
vative estimate. Buyers were look- 
ing for quick goods, but in a num- 
ber of constructions none were avail- 
able. This factor alone prevented 
sales from being much larger. 

Sateens and 36-inch cloths were 
the feature of the week, with prices 
showing a firmness. Mill were gen- 
erally holding for better prices and 
In some cases buyers met the ad- 
vanees, especially where quick 
goods were available. The.36-inch 
numbers have been uunuspally active 
and a number of styles have been 
cleaned out. 


Cotton goods prices were as fol- 


lows: 

Print cloths, 28uin.,-64x64s 65% 
Print cloths, 28-in.;* 64x60s 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 3844-1n., 64x64s 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in-, 68x72s.. 10% 
Gray Goods, 39-in., 80x80s.. 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard... 10% 
Brown sheetings, stand. .. 13% 
Staple ginghams, 27-in..... 
Kid finished cambrics..... 9 ald 
‘Dress ginghams ........... 13%ai7% 
Standard prints ........... 


OF ST. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 
LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


LOUIS, MO. 

PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, N. C. 
xtra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas. 
Oklahoma. and Texas. and Memphis territory 
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The Yarn Market 


CATLIN & COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA GHEICAGO 
Commission Merchants 
Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


CE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


for cotton yarns was fairly general 308, 2-ply 
last week and covered a wide range Duck Yarns—3, 4 and 5-Ply. 
most entirely limited to small quan- i125 
tities wanted for delivery in the near 
future. They were a few sales run- Southern Single Chain Warps 
ning for six weeks ahead, but these 108 -~._-............._._..._._...¢My%a_- 
were exceptions. Buyers are appar- 
ently convinced that they willbeable 16s - 37i%ha__ 
to purchase yarns at lower prices, 
while spinners are holding firm with 26s 
suffificient business in hand to keep 998 ------------------------------ Ht 


plants busy for some weeks. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en- 
tering the spinning room since the ad- 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


TRADE MARK 


| BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY | 
| ROCKFORD ~ILL.U.S.A. 


WARP 


1B C 


- 


FRAMINGHAM , MASS. 


TYING MACHINES 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES : 


GREENVILLE . S.C. 


HAND KNOTTERS | 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS } 


The insulating trades were active- 
ly interested in yarns for delivery in ---- 
March and April, but the price dif- 
ferences between buyers and sellers 
prevented any large amount of busi- 
ness. The demand for carded weav- 
ing yarns continued to be slightly 
better than for knitting yarns. Brok- gz 33 %a 
ers reported a good spot demand for 1~ 34 a 
many numbers. and moved such 
yarns promptly wherever they could 
be had. Stocks are still smal! and 
on some counts extremely low. Spin- 22s -. --. ge & 
ners prices continued very firm. In 
a few instances inquiry for large 28s —-_.. 42 a 
quantities of yarns developed a few 
scattered cheap yarns, but these in- 40s 
slances were rare. Southern Skeins, Etc.— 

Phere has recently been more in a6? 
terest in yarn for export purposes 30s ___- 65 a67 
and inquiry holds promise of devel- 4 
oping some active business for for- 650s 

Prices in this market were report- Gouna Gastar 
ed as follows: 48 a49 

Southern Two-Ply Chain Warps. 494250 % 

52 
248 4i%a__ ® 56%4a_- 

Eastern Carded Peeler Thread—Twist 
20 ; Skeins—Two-Ply. 

8 ~ 37%a38 208 50 
26s 42 a42 56 
30s 

Tinged Carpet 3 and 4-ply. 31%a Eastern Carded Cones. 

White Carpet 3 and 4-ply__331,a34 a_- 
Part insulated Waste Yarns. 

10s, 1-ply and 26s . a. 
l6s, 2-ply 35a 30s 63 a. 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 
FOR - 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Toe Closing Minimum Cost of Upkeep 


Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


2% Laure! Street, Hartford, Venn 


* 


Perfected In The Year 1900 
Now 25 Years Old 


A World-Wide Consumption 
And Constantly Growing 


This is the History of 


Gum Tragasol 


Why?r—lIt has never failed 
to give results 


Allow us to demonstrate our claims 


John P. Marston Company 


Boston 


Mt | 
A 
{7 
Southe Single Skeins a 
sé y 
{ 
| 
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For Sale 


3000 new style medium Whitin 
gravity spindles. 

4000 old style medium Whitin 
gravity spindles. 

2000 1%” spinning rings with 
holders. 

9000 1%” spinning rings with 
holders. 

10,000. Whitin spinning rolls, 2%” 
gauge. 

Lot of new levers, lever screws, 
saddies, stirrups, and other mis- 
‘ellaneous spinning supplies. 

Lot of roving and doff boxes 
and canvas baskets. Write or 
wire 


Morven Cotton Mills 
Durham, N. C. 


For Sale. 


A very complete and modern 
Cotton Mill Machinery equipment 
of 5,000 spindles and 100 looms 
and all auxiliary machinery and 
supplies and transmission. This 
machinery is Whitin make. We 
offer it at a very attractive price, 
for the reason that it was badly 
located, and we have sold the 
yhuildings to be used for another 
ourpose, and wish to vacate as 
sarly as practicable. 
4. D. KENNEDY CO. 
P. O. Box 578 
Corinth, Miss. 


Wanted 


Overseer weaving, Southern mill, 


2,500 looms. Apply “M,” care of | 


Textile Bulletin. 


Phone 792-L 


Yates D. Smith 


Expert Overhauling 
Moving and Erecting 


Spinning and Twisting Machinery 


819 E. 2nd Ave. Gastonia, N. C. 


For Sale 


i Saco-Lowell Vertical Open- 
er, 1921. 

92 Saco-Pette Cards, 12” coil- 
ers, 27” D. 

2 Cook Card Stripping § Sys- 
tems. 

1 Am. Moist. 
System. 

1 Parks-Cramer Humidifying 
System. 

50 Fibre Roving Boxes — used 
little. 

25 Barber-Colman Hand Knot- 
ters. 

i Bradley Stenciling Machine, 
No. 6-SH 

500 12”x36”" Fibre Roving Cans. 
1650 10”°x36” Fibre. Roving Cans. 

7 Pr. Fairbanks Scales — all 
sizes. 
Write for complete list. 


K. L. Jones Machinery Co., Ine. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Humidifying 


Stop, Look and Listen 


When the old grade crossing is done away with and a 
bridge built in its place, away go the signs, “Stop, look, and 
listen.”’ 


In just the same way when you use 


WYANDOTTE DETERGENT 


to clean your floors you can remove your danger signs, for 


there are no slippery floors to threaten the feet of the busy, 
active worker. 


This result has been realized so many times that a daily 
growing demand for this cleaner proves the truth of this 
claim for its safety value. 


Indian in diamond 


And not only is this true but also 
the floor is made so faultlessly clean 
with so little effort and expense that 
mills are saving money on their floor 
cleaning costs. 


Ask your supply man 
in every package 


The .J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs.., Wyandotte, Mich. 


Wanted 

Position as overseer weaving, or 
lesigning, or both positions com- 
bined. Wide experience. Now 
employed. Good technical edu- 
cation. References. Address D. 
N. S., care Southern Textile Bul- 
letin. 


Wanted 


A good cementer for mill shop. 
Must make 1,500 to 1,800 colts per 
day. Piece work. Address C. D. 
M., care Southern Textile Bulle- 
tin. 


Wanted 


Two spindle plumbers. Good pay 
for good, experienced men. Ad- 
dress David 8S. Thomas, Glendale. 
S. C. 


Wanted To Buy 


1 two-cylinder slasher, to take 
about 6,000 ends, 50 inches be- 
tween heads of longest beam. 

i cooking kettle, with or without 
pump for slashing. 

{ inspecting table for goods up 
to 100 inches, to deliver folds 
and with reverse motion. 


Address Equipment, 
Care Southern Textile Bulletin. 


A New Friend a Day 


Some one said that the way to be successful is to 
make a new friend a day. 


Here’s your chance today. If you're in the South, call or write our South- 
ern Agent, A. B. Carter, at Gastonia, N. C., or our representatives—A. D. 


Carter, Gastonia, N. C., 


and B. F. Barnes, Jr.,—192 Angier Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


We carry a supply of Victor Ring Travelers of all sizes, styles, and 
weights, in Gastonia, N. C. They’re ‘‘Victors” in every sense of the word. 
If you're in the East or West or Canada, call your home office. 


VIC TOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


20 Mathewson St. 
Southern Agent 
4. B. CARTER 


Providence, R. L 
615 Third National Bank Bidg. 
Gastonia, N. C. 


— 


LOOM PICKERS aid 
LOOM HARNESSES 


GARLAND MPG. CO., SACO, ME. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in Americ 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds. 


Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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EMPLOYMENT BUREAT{) | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant is a subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
unis subscription is paid up to the date of his’ joining the employment 


bureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 
bureau, but we do give them the best service of any employment bureau 
connected with the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position in mill office 
keeper, auditor, paymaster or cost ac- 
countant. Would take place in super- 
intendent’'s office. Full graduate froin 
textile school and have considerabie 
mili experience. No. 4734. 


as book 


WANT position as overseer fancy cloth 
room or finishing department. Llave 
had 18 years experience in finishing 
room, including experience on cham- 
brays and ginghams. Good references. 
No. 4736. 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 
spinning. Reliable man of long experi- 
ence who can furnish satisfactory ref- 
erences. No. 4786. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
sheetings, print cloth, drills; duck, or 
osnaburgs. Wight years as night over- 
seer and sceond hand in large mull. lL. 
Cc. S. graduate in warp preparation and 
plain weaving. Age 39. Married, sober, 
now employed. Good references. No. 

4787. 


WANT position as master machanic, Ex- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
drive and am hard worker who can run 
your job right. References. No. 4738. 

WANT position as master mechanic or 
machinist Steam or electric drive, can 
handle turbines, engines, generators 
and am first class all around man. No. 
4739. 


WANT position as 
yarn or cord fabric mill. Age 33, mar- 
ried, have been with large mill for past 
8 years, 3 years as assistant superin- 
tendent. Good reasons for wanting to 
change and can give good references. 
No. 4740. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer carding in large mill. Long 
practical experience and can give first 
class references. No. 4741 


WANT position as overseer spinning in 
00d mill. Can come on short notice. 
perienced. reliable man of ¢g 
habits and character and can give suit- 
able references. No. 4742. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or assistant superintenaent of 
yarn mill Long experience and can 
furnish references to show character 
and ability. No. 4748. 


WANT position as overseer carding and 
spinning or second hand. Have had 
several years experience. Am I C. 8. 
graduate. Age 30, references. No. 4744. 


WANT position as overseer of carding 
spinning with good Southern mill. Ex- 
perience and training qualify me as first 
class man in every respect. No. 4745. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Prefer North or South 
Carolina. Now employed. First class 
references. No. 4746. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Ex- 
perienced on wide variety of goods and 
can run the job in thoroughly compe- 
tent and satisfacotry manner. No. 4748. 


WANT position as overseer ogee 
twisting and winding. Excellent ref- 
erences to show long record of satis- 
tory serivce. No. 4749. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or carder and spinner in larg- 
er one. Experienced reliable man who 
can give first class references to show 
character and ability. No. 4760. 


WANT position in slashing, drawing-in 
spooling or warping department. Am 
oung man, I . C. graduate and can 
pro production up and seconds down. 
Geed references. Noe. 4761. 


superintendent of 


WANT position as uaster mechanic; 13 
years experience i. sleam pliant 
and machine shoj». Can iurnish good 


relerences [from previvus ers. 
No. 4752. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
cloth mill. Long experience on many 
labrics and can get results. kine rei- 
erences. No. 470%. 


WANT position by practical weaver ot 
long experience. Have been ovorseer 
for past two years, also second pand 
for tour years. Understand piain, dob- 
by and box weaving. Best of references. 
No. 4764. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
would take good second hand's piace. 
Long experience and good references 
a Shuw character and ability. No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 21 
years experience in mill, 11 years in 
weaving. Age 36, married, now em- 
aree Can furnish good references. 

QO. 


WAN'T position as overseer plain wea- 


ing, or would consider place as second 
hand 


in large mill Have had about 
20 year’s experience, mostly on plain 
weaving. Good references. No. 4757. 


WANT position as carder, spinner or 
both. Now employed as spinner. Have 
had 25 years experience in carding and 
spinning, 10 years as overseer. Good 


habits and can give good references. 
No. 6768. 


WANT position as carder or spinner in 
large mill or superintendent of smaller 
mill, Would like opportunity to sub- 


—_ references showing my record. No. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Can 
run any card room and run it right. 
Best of references from past employers. 
Can come on short notice. No. 4760. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
either, pay to be at least $36 weekly. 
Can come on short notice and give ref- 


erences 1.0 show ability and character. 
No. 4761. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or mill on plain weaving. 
Now employed as overseer cardin but 


am capable of running mill. rei- 
erences. No. 4762. 
WANT position as master mechanic, 


maintenance engineer, superintendent 
of power or general mechanical super- 
intendent. Thoroughly qualified by 
training, experience and ability to take 
complete charge of your power prob- 
lems. No. 4763. 


WANT position as overseer carding; 25 
years experience in some of the best 
mills in the South. Can give excellent 
aa og as to character and ability. 
No. 4 4. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Long experience in both steam and 
electric power work and can handle ma- 
chine shop in first class manner. Best 
of references. No. 4766. 


WANT position as 
small yarn mill or tire duck plant. 
Superintendent for past 6 years, 14 
years experience on cord and tire duck. 
My references are unusually good and 
from well known mill men. o. 4766. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn. Qualified by experience and 
training to handle either in satisfac- 


superintendent of 


tory manner. No. 4767. 
WANT position as roller coverer. Now 
employed, but wish to change. Can 


do first class work in every respect. 
references. No. 4768. 


JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLEY, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-Treas. 


OTTON CO. 


INCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS - TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


STEWART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Postal Phone Local Phone 821 Long Distance Phene 9066 


B. TANNER. IB. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson| | w Jy BRITTON & CO. 


Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers COTTON 
Rock Hill, S. C. RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


105 8S. Front S1. 
Memphis, Tenn, U. S. A. 
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Air Conditionerse— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Ailbone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 
Architects and Mill Engineers— 
Lockwood, tage ag & Co. 
Sirrine & Co., Bb. 
h Handlin 
Belt Bo. 
Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
o-Lowell Shops. 
hitin Machine Works. 
Autone ic Lint 
twistile Co. 
Automatic Step Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, inc. 
Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
BKelipse Textile Devices, Ine. 
Ball Bearin 


Sharies nd Cumpany 
afnir Bearing Co. 
Salere— 


Economy Baler Co. 


saling Pressese— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Sands and Tape— 

American Textile Banding Co. 
Baskets— 

Charlies Bond Company 

W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
and Warping Machinery— 

ber-Colman Co. 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

Dr r Corporation. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 


ashbDurn. 
mtwiatle Go 
Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beaming Combe— 
twistie Co 


& Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearin (Roller)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


Bearin (Shatt)— 
Charles Company 
Fafnir 
Willa Roller lier Bearing Co 
liam Sellers ine. 
oods, T. B. & Sons Co 


Machinery)— 
Bond Company 
Fafnir 


Hyatt Roller Co. 
Belt Conveyorse— 

Link Belt Co. 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Belt Conveyors (Spiral and Woven)— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Beit Tightenerse— 

Charlies Bond Company 

Belt Co. 

— T. B. & Sons Co: 


“The 
Belting Co. 
H. Billington Co. 
Bond Com 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Bel Co. 
p-Not 
raton & 
P. Bt Co 
ward R. Ladew Co. 


Belt Cement— 


Graton & ht Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
bonate of Soda— 


Sipar 
Alkali Works, Inc. 
cheriee— 


Inc. 
Southern 
Inc. 


Bieaching Matertaie— 
Aravel Mig. Co. 
Arnoid, hMuliman & 
L. Sonneborn Sons, inc. 
National Ol) Products Co., Inc. 


& Lane. 
Ford Co. 
Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Un Chemical Products Co. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Bobbin Holdere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Gobbinse and 


Jas. H. Billington 
David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Waua 8S. Cv. 
Draper Corporation. 
Jordan Mig. Co 
tershire Spoul & Mig. Co. 
well Shuttle Co. 
Mossberg Preased Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Steel Heddle Mig. Co. 


Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 


Boxes— 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Box Shooke— on 
Wilts Veneer Co. 


Blowers and Bitower 
Carries Engineering 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Breton Mineral Olt— 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 


Curtis & Marble Mact/ae Co. 
Bryshing Machines— 
urtis & Marble Mack Co. 


Bobbin Stripper— 
Terrell Co 


Calend 
H. . Butterworth & Bons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, lac. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
lender Roll Grindere-- 
5S. Roy & Son Co. 
rde— 
oonsocket Machine « Press Co., 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Ww'ke. 


Card Clothin 
Ashworth 
harlotte Mfg. Co. 
ward Bros. Mfg. C« 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Grindin net y— 
ton 


ham Machine Co. 
Dronsfi d — 


Roy & Son Cox, 
-Lowell Shops. 
tin. Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 


Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 


Caustic Potash— 
A. Klipstein & Co. 


Caustic Soda— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Imic. 
A. Elipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 


Chain Belts ana Drives— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 


Chemicalis— 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Ine. 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Hart Preducts Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, ino. 
National. Oil Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co 
Cleth Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Friction)— 


Charlies Bond om 
Machinery Co. 
ood's T. 


Cioth Winders and 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Clutch Spindies— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Coal Machinery— 
Link- 
Combe— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Combs 
>. 


Commission Meronante— 
n & Co. 
J. H. Lane & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Ridley, Watte & Co. 


Condensere— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 


Conditioning Machines— 
American Moistening Co. 


Condult Fittinge— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Vo. 
Cones (Paper)— 
Senoce Froducts Lv. 
Cone. Vice Couplingse— 
William Sellers & itic. 
Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Coolers (Air)— 


Humidifying Apparatus. 


Cotton— 
Lesser-Goldman Cottun Co. 
Sanders, Orr & Cu. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Cu. 
5. B. Tanner, Jr. 
Wm. & York Willison. 


Cotton Machinery— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corpuration. 
Baston & Machine Co. 


Lo. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Rey & Son, B. S. 

Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Cu. 

ord ©o., The 

errell Machine Co. 

Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Universal Winding Cu. 

Whitin Machine 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Sioa Co., Ine. 


Cotten Openers and Lappers— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., 


Cotton Softenerse— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Coa. 
National Oj] Products Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotten Waste Machiner 
Woonsocket Machine Presse Co., ine. 
Sace-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, etc)— 

The Root Co. 


Couplings (Shaft)— 
har pany 
William Sellers & Co., Ine. 
T Co. 


Ino. 


ome Chain— 


Rise Dobby Chain Go. 


poffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


Doublere— 
Shops. 
Machinery 
Windle Co. 
Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


Drink Fountainse— 
rt) itary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Co. 
Chain Co. 
ires— 
"Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
per Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
R. L. Warp Stop HBauipment Co. 
Dryers — 


Son Co., 
Tothurst Machine orks. 
Dyerse— 
— Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 
nc 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
erican Laundry Machin oo 
W. Butterworth & Sons 

Frosess Oe. 
uder-Weldon Dye Machinery Co. 

Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 

Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

oy and Chemicate— 

rne, Scrymser Co. 


Lane. 
L du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
Kipstein & Co, 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Newport Chemical Works 
National Aniline & Chemica) Cu 
United Chemical Products Cu. 
Woll, Jacuucs & Cu 

Workse— 
rrankiin Process Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plante. inc. 


Electric Fans— 
Allis-Chaliners Mfg Cu. 
General blectric Co. 
Westinghuuse Blectric & Mfg. Cv. 
Electric Hoistse— 
Allis-Chalmers 
Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chaliners Mfg. 

General Electric Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg Cs 


Electric Motors— 
Allis-Chaliners Mig. Cu. 
Charies Bund Company 
Fairbanks-Morse Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Wiectric & Mig. Co. 


Electric Supplies— 
Chicage Fuse Mfg. Uv 
Cooper-Hewitt Blectric Cu 
General Hlectric Co 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
_.Engineers (Mili)— 
——Bee Architects and Mill Bngineers. 
Engineers (Ventilating)— 
ahnson 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Engines (Steam, Oil, Pumping)— 
s-Chalmers Mfg. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co, 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
——BSee also Ventilating Apparatus. 
Expert Textile Mechanio— 
J. D. Hollingsworth. 
Extractorse— 
American Laundry Machine Uo. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Page Fence and Wire Products Assn. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Fibre Speciailties— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
F inishers— 
Sayles Finishing Plants, inc. 
Finishing Compounds— 
Arnoid, Hofiman & Co., ine. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
fart Products Corp. 
K. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Kilpstein & Co. 
National Vii Products Co. 
Seydel-Weoolley Co. 
L. Seuneborn Bons Co. 
Finishing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
B. F. Perkins & Son, ine. 
Finishing Machinery— 
Pe Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 


Paint— 
B. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co, Ine. 
U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Flexible Couplin 
T. B. Wood 


Mfg. Ov. 


Floor 
ood’s T. B. Sons Co. 

Fiuted Rolle— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

& Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

Pressers and Overhaulere— 

uthern Spindle & Fiyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


~e 
co-Lowell 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
teel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 


See Clutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Garnett F Roll Grinders— 
B. 8. Roy & Son Co. 
Gearing (Silent Fiexible)— 
Link-Belt Co. 
arles ond Com 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears -Silent— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makerse— 


Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Generating Sets— 


Grate Bare— 
Thomas Grate Bar Ce. 


a T. C. Entwistle Co 

Fales & Jenks Machine Cu 
& B. American Machine, ine 
Brushee— 
Atianta Brush Co 
Beam 
T. C. Butwistie Co 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
| 
Carrer Aprone— 
Cranes— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Chicago Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Enight _ Co. 
BE. PF. Houghton & Co. 
Belt Oressing— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Beit 
Charles ond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. | 
Béward R. Ladew Co. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
| shers)— 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
4 The Farish Co. 
Ailis-Chalmers. Mtg. Co. 
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Grab Bu 
Link- Belt Bo. 
Greases— 
N. ¥. & N. J. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, 
Grinding and Polishina 
Gudgeon Rolle— 
Washburn. 
Baston & oy Machine Ce. 
Hoy, B. 8S. & Son 
Hangers (Bali and 
C les Bond Com 
William Sellers & 
T. B. Wood's Sons 


Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond 
Fafnir 
Byatt Roller Co. 

lliiam Sellers & 
Wood's T. B. & Sons 

Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

Harness Twine— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Framees— 
——Bee Heddies and Frames. 


Hieddies and Frameese— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hoists— 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokere— 
The J. H. Wiliams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Ce. 
tiumidity and Air Conditioning 
Aparatue— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Mngineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Humidity Controller— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Exatractorse— 
Ameri¢éan Laundry Macr‘very Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
indigo Deing 
H. W. Butterworth Sons 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
insurance— 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machines— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 
K notters— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Knitting Lubricante— 
National Oil Products Co. 
Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Landscape Architect— 
BE. 8S. Draper. 
Leather Packinge— 
Charles Bond Company 
Belting Co. 


F. Houghton & Co. 
raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Leather Loom Pickere— 
harles Bond Com 
H. Jacobs 
Leather Strarping— 
Charlies Bond Com 
Edward R. Ladew 
Graton & Knight M . Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & 
Leather 
Mfg. 


Ligui 


Leom 
Crompton & Kn sion Loom Works. 
Draper Corpora 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 
Mtg. Loom Works. 
opedale Mfg 
Beet essed Steel Corp. 
tee] Mfg. 
Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Harness— 
Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee] Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Charles Bond Company 


0. 
raton & ight Mfg. Co. 
Loom 
a 


ft 
Greensboro Loom Reet Co.” 


High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 


Stee! Co. 
Loom Suppiies— 
Ch 


les ond Com 
Jacobs be Mfg. 


Lubricante— 
Borne, Scrymser & Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Lubricators— 
Maicolim H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug Strape— 
Charlies Lond Company 
BE. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
we Enamei— 
Pont de Nemours & Co., inc. 
Man 
H.W. & Sons Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Markers— 
Kaumagraph U 
assuring and Folding Machines 
ocker Machinery & Co. 
urtis & Marble Machine ’ 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
HoH: W. utterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
i Paint— 
Pont de Nemvurse & Co., inc. 
Meters— 


Allis- s-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 
General ectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

mill Architects— 

See Architects. 
itt Lighting— 

Electric Lighting. 

mil Starcnes— 

‘Arnold Hoffman & Co., Ine 
Tas. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

vill Supplies— 

Charlies Bond Compan 
Lubricating Saddle Co. 
H. Co. 
Textile “supply © 
Thomas Grate 
hite— 

Pont de Nemours & Co.. Inc 
VWiver & Co. 

Monosutphol Oil— 

National Products Co. 

Napper Clothing— 

Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 

Napper Roll Grinders— 

Ss. R 


Allis- Chal ers Mig . Co. 
Genera ec 
Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 


Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
m. F Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipatein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Ww. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

T,. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wott. Jacaues & Co. 
ol! Burnere— 

Oils (Hyroscopic)— 

National Of! Products Co. 
(Rayon)— 

National Of] Products Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Lininags— 

Carolina Refractories Co. 
Machinery— 

-Lowell 
itin Machine Works. 

Overhauters— 

Saco-Lowell Sohps 
Overseamina and Overedaina Machines— 

Senthern Spindle & Fiver Co. 
Palinte— 

Aluminum Co. of America. 

& Co. 


Uv. &. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Siewere Sigwers. 
Perforated Machinery Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Perforated Metals— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Picker Geare— 
Machinery & Foundry “o 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charlee Bond Company 
Wdward R. Tadew C4 
Houghton & Co. 
H. Jacohs Mfe. Co. 


Mfg. 


Piéker 
arles ond Company 
Gariand Mfe. Co. 
Piece Dyeina Machinerv— 
WwW. W. Butterworth & Sone Co 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry 
Finishing Machinery 
Pine and Fittinase— 
Parts-Cramer Co. 
Portable 
TAnk-Re 
Power Machinery — 
Mie. 
Mharles Rond Comnarnv 
Treat? Paller Rearing On 
Ranrine (Cn 
Tink-Relt Co 


on 


Willtam Sellers. & Co., inc. 


we Lowell ~~ 
hitin Machine orks. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., inc. 
Pickers and Lappere— 


Press Co., Inc. 


Pinboarde— 
Washburn. 

Porcelain Guides and Partse— 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 


Presses— 
Economy Co. 
Sacc-Lowe ps. 


Rotary Pump Co. 


s (Boiler F Centrifugal)— 
s-Chalmers R . 
Pairban Morse Co. 
Sydnor Imp & ell Co. 


FP resses— 
Collins Bros. 


Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Loom Works. 
ow m 


Quill Ci 

errell Machine Co. 
Receptacies— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Rogers bre Co. 
Ree|ls— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Rings— 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Ring Travelerse— 
Dary Traveler Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. 8S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Textile Fi Machinery Co. 
Rolls (Metal)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Rubber)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Rolls (Wood)— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 
Washburn. 


Roller Bearings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Denison Mfg. Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 


achine 
c Press Co., 
Saco- ops. 


Saddies— 

Dizon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Sanitary Fount 

——See Drinking Fountains. 
Scales— 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Powders— 


Ford, Co. 

National “Onl Products Co. 
Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 

The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Seequicarbonate of Soda— 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Section Beam Heads— 

Mossberg Pressed Stee! Corp 
Selling Agents— 

Woodward, Baldwin Co. 

Deering, Milliken & ; 

Reeves Bros. 
Selling 

rowne 

ken & Co. 

W. H. ngiey & Co. 
Leslie, Evans & Co 
Reeves Bros. 
Wellington. 


Sewing Machinee— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Sup 
Curtis & Marble Machine 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——Bee Power Transmission Machine 
Shafting— 
Fafnir 
William Sellers &  Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Shear Grinders— 
B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 
Shell Rolis— 
Washburn. 


Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Short Center Drivee— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

Shutties— 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 
David Brown Co. 

Lowell Shuttie Co. 

Vraper ~~ 
Hopedale g. Co 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 

L. & Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Wiliams Co. 
U. &S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Sek Yarns (Artificial)— 
American Cellulose & Chemical Mig. .o 
UVupian Silk Corp. 
imperial Rayon Co. 
industrial Fibre Co. 

Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Sin oP Machinery— 

a . Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery Co. 

Sizing Starches, Gume— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Arabol Mig. Co. 

Hart Products 

Sonneborn Sons, ‘Ine. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Sizing Compounds— 

Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Besson & Lane 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Urake Corp. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
tiart Products Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Siashers Combe— 
Easton & Burnhap. Machine Co. 
T. Eutwistile Ce. 
High Point Loop. Reed & Harness OC 
Steel Heddle Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Softeners (Cotton, 

Arabol Mfg. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lans. 

General Dyestuff Corp. 

F. Heughton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemial Co., The. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, ‘Inc. 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
U. 8S. Bobbiv & Shuttle Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & 

Softenere— 

Arnold, Hofman Co., Ime. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
National Products Co., Inc. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 

eborn Sons 


Daid Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 

T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Walter L. Parker Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and —— 

Saco-Lowell S 
Soaps— 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Ol)— 

Bosson & Lane. 

EB. F. Houghton & Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

National Of] Products Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Spindies— 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works 

Southern Spindle & , 

Woonsocket Machine & Co., Inc 


= 
I 
| 
ime 
Co., 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
. BI bs g. Co. 
Co. 
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Spindie Repatrerse— 
Collins Bros. Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 
Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Spoolse— 
—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8. Co. 


Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Cue. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 


Sprockets— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 


Spoolers— 
Draper .Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. * 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Spinning Tapes— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Saueeze Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Corn Products Refining 
Keever Starch Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Stein. Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 
A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co 
Stencil Papers— 
A. 4. Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 
I. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 
American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp 


Textile Castings— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Machinery Specialties— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 


Textile Soda— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 
Temples— 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
Perkins & n, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 
Textile Dryere— 
American Moistening Co. 


Top Rolls For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn. 


Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & arble Machine Co. 


Trarisfer Stampe— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

ransmission Belte— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 


ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt. Roller Bearing Co. 
illiam Sellers & Co., Ine. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 


Tolletse— 
Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 
Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
Trucks (Mill)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 
Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 


Tubes (Paper)— 
Sonoco oducts Co. 


Turbines (Steam)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Corporation. 
Pales Jenks Machine Co. 


Sa co-Lowell 

Whitin Machine orks. 
Twisting Tapes— 

Rarber Mfg. Co. 


Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 


Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ventilating Fane— 

F. Perkins & Son., Ine. 


W arpers— 
Rarber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Faston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-TLowell Shops. 
T. Bntwistle Co. 


Warp Dressing— 
Arnold. Hoffman & Co., Ine. 
Boson & Lane. 
Mraper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
F. Houghton & Co. 
National Ol Products Co. 
Sevdel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. 1. Warp Stop Bauipment Co. 
Warp Tyin Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers bre Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Inc 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Water Controlling Apparatus— 
Rodney Hunt Machine Co. 


Water Wheels— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Weighting Compounds— 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 


Bosson & Lane. 


General Dyestuff Corp. 
Hart Products Corp. 


Marston. Jno. 


P. 
National Products Co. 


Jacques Wolf & C 


Seydel- Woolley 


o. 
Co. 


lL. Sonneborn Sons. Inc. 


Well Oritiers— 


Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 


W hizzers— 


Tolhurst Machine Works. 


W inders— 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 


W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Window Guards— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Wire Partitionse— 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Yarne— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ino. 
Yarn Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


HEAVY DUTY NO. 258. PLATEN 50 x 36 


<> <P <4? coo 


over head counter-shafting, chain connections, etc. 
Chains are hand forge 


over ase. a greater load than can be exerted by the motor pulling up to 
40 H. P. torque. 


Write for any special information. 


ECONOMY BALER COMPANY 
Dept. 8. T. 


258, 
x 36 Inches. 


Swedish steel. 


This Eoonomy Heavy 
Duty Cloth Press No. 
has a platen 60 
Platen 
travel of 723 inohes. 
Equipped complete 
with Direct Connected 
| Electric Motor. 


Press will develop 
tremendous pressure, 
ample for the baling 
for Export and Do- 
mestic shipment of 
Duck, Khaki, Osna- 
burgs, Sheeting, Print 
Cloths, Ticking, T wills, 
Denims, Drills, Lawns 
and Shirtings or for 
compressing ginghams. 
Requires only about 
one minute of actual 
motor operation to 
make a Bale of Cloth. 


Press maintains its 
maximum pressure in- 
definitely, until releas- 
ed. Unlimited com- 
platen stroke. 
n other words, platen 


will travel as low as 
is necessary to com- 
pletely compress the 


bale, regardless of the 
third dimension, as the 
platen can go down to 
within four tnches of 
platform. 
Entirely self contain- 
ed, no 

ment foundation, pit. 


Will stand over 50 per cent 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


factory. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUN D COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 


44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


ee ALL STEEL CLOTH 
CONOMY PRESS 


- 
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Specify 
**UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 
manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 
Sizes Oils Chemicals 


Unitep CHemicat PRropucts 
CORPORATION 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office *” ~Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to withstand 
severe lineshaft service. 
Flanged to protect the 
workman from being 
caught on the bolt 
heads or nuts. Ma- 
chined all over to 
template, making them 
interchangeable and 
therefore easily dupli- 
cated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 


1HE LINE 


of Power Transmission Machinery the standard 
in so many of the country’s largest plants. Cata- 
logue on request. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA 


Greenville, C. Cambridge, Mase. 


Motor Pulleys Flexible Couplings, Speed 
Reducers and the U. G. Automatic Bel 
Contactor for Short Center Drives. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


MORSE 


Textile Chain Drives 
MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. 8S. A. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANT A, 702 Candler Bidg., | FANS. “LA... 521 Baronne St., A. M. 
Euril F tt & Co.; BALTIMORE, Lockett Co.: NEW YORK, N. Y., 50 
MD.., 1402 ae exington 'B ldg.: BIRMING- Church St.: OMAHA, NEB., 727 W. O. 
HAM, ALA., Moore-Handley Hdwe. W. Bidge.. D. H. Braymer Bquipment 
Co.; BOSTON, MASS., 141 Milk S8t.; Co.: PHILADELPHIA, PA., 803 Peo- 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial ples Bank Bldg.; PITTSBURGH, PA., 
Bank Bidge.; CHICAGO, ILL... 112 W. Westinghouse Bldg. : SAN FRANCIS- 
Adams St.; CLEVEL AND, OHIO, 421 CO.. CALIF., Monadnock Bidg.; ST. 
Engineers ‘Bldg. ; DENVER, COLO., LOUIS, MO., 2187 Railway Exchange 
211 Ideal Bldg. : DETROIT, MICH.. Bldg.; TORONTO, 2, ONT., Canada, 
7601 Central Ave.; LOUISVILLE, KY.., 50 Front St., E., Strong-Scott Mfg. 
516 W. Main St., B. D. Morton Co.; Co.: WINNIPEG, MANITOBA, Can- 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 413 Third St., ada. Dufferin St., Strong-Scott Mfg. 


Strong-Scott Mfg. Co.; NEW OR- Co. 


LANE 


Patent Steel Frame ~ 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


Ubiong Basket 


Combine utmost durability with per- 
fect protection to contents. 


Made of extra strong Lane woven can- 
vas with the Lane Patented indestruct- 
ible spring steel frame with renewable 


hardwood shoes and cross supporting 
slats. 


W.T. Lane & Brothers 


Originators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


| 4 
| 
| 
| 
RSE DRIVES 
PULLEYS (299) HANGERS 05) 
| | The Line 
| SONS CU. | 
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FOR WIDE SHEETINGS 


The Stafford broad loom is built to withstand severe 
service. Its simplicity, accessibllity of parts, and 
ease of operation are a few reasons why it is used 
by some of the most representative wide goods mills. 


This loom embodies the high weaving qualities 
that characterize other Stafford looms, and can 
now be supplied with either shuttle or bobbin 
changing automatic features 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 
C R 


WEAVING MACHINERY | 
READVILLE, MASS 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES SOUTHERN AGENT PATERSON OFFICE 
WHITEHEAD, EMMANS, LTD. “FRED H. WHITE 502 COLT BLDG 
MONTREAL CHARLOTTE, N. C. PATERSON, N. J. | 


RAYON MACHINERY 


Complete Equipment For Manufacturing, Processing and Finishing 


ARTIFICIAL SILK 
SIZING MACHINE 


Used by leading Manufacturers and recom- 
mended by Manufacturers of Artificial Silk. 


Manufactured by 


CHAS. B. JOHNSON 


Manufacturers of Artificial Silk Slashing and 
Sizing Machinery 
Paterson, N. J. 


Winders, Quillers, Raschel Warpers and other Silk Machinery 


Manufactured by 


THE SIPP MACHINE COMPANY, Paterson; N. J. 


Also a Complete Line of Dyeing, Drying, Tentering and Finishing Machinery 


Correspondence Solicited from Firms or Individuals interest cd in the Establishment of Plants for Manufacturing Rayon 


SLAUGHTER 


1016 Johnston Building Southern Agent Charlotte, N. C. 
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